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The Making of Maple Sugar 


OU know how it tastes, and what 
it looks like, but are you really 

' acquainted with the old, old 

process that makes Maple Sugar 
possible? One of the treasured mem- 
ories of my childhood days, which I 
shall carry with me throughout life, 
is that of the times in February when 
my father and mother boiled the sap 
of the Sugar Maple and converted it 
into Sugar and Syrup. 

To tell its story, I must begin with 
the American Indian; who, with a 
tomahawk, cut a long slanting gash 
in a Maple Tree. A chip was then 
placed at the lower end of the incision, 
and a birch basket or dish was set 
beneath. As the Sap flowed from the 
wound it was caught in the dish. 
The sweet juice was then boiled in an 
earthen pot, and behold there was 
soon born the delicious Sugar and 





BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


Syrup that the Indians liked so well. 
The early white settlers in America 
took up the Indian’s way of making 
Maple Sugar, and in some parts of 
Canada, the old Indian’s method is 
still practiced. 

But before we look into the process 
of making this delicacy, let us take a 
glimpse of the remarkable Tree which 
produces the Sap. The Maple Tree, 
(Acer saccharinum) sometimes grows 
to a height of a hundred and twenty 
feet, and thrives from Newfoundland 
southward to Georgia and Alabama, 
and westward to Eastern Kansas. 
The wood of this favorite Tree has a 
beautifully satiny appearance, and it 
is in great demand for finishing 
houses, and for cabinet work. When 
the grains of the wood present a wavy 
appearance, it is known as Bird’s-eye 
Maple or Curly Maple. 





A Sugar Maple and Beech Grove in Southeastern 








When the Maple Tree has attained 
a diameter of from eight to ten inches 
it is large enough to be “tapped.” The 
Tree often lives to a ripe old age, and 
if the tapping is carefully done, the 
Tree remains productive’ for many 
years. In Vermont are many Maple 
Trees which have been producing Sap 
for more than a hundred years. Ver- 
mont has led in the production of 
Maple Sugar and Syrup. In that 
State, about the tenth of March, or 
sometimes later, the Sugar Season 
opens when the snows begin to melt 
but the nights are still cold. The 
sunshine warms up the bodies of the 
Trees, unlocking the sweet juice which 
starts the flow, which must generally 
be harvested inside of twenty-five days 
and before the buds begin to swell. 

A common auger is employed for 
tapping the Trees. About four feet 
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from the ground numerous holes are 
bored into the tree trunks, into which 
are driven metal spouts, beneath 
which hang the buckets for catching 
the Sap. The ideal weather for the 
flowing of Maple Sap is during a damp 
snowfall. When the Maple Forest has 
failed to have a snow or rainfall for 
a week, the Sap stops running and the 
Trees wait for another storm. Unless 
the evenings are warm, no Sap flows 
during the night. 











In a Canadian Sugar Bush 


When the first morning dawns after 
the Trees are tapped and the Sap be- 
gins to flow, the farmer takes his ox 
team and collects his sweet liquid crop. 


In the making of Maple Sugar and 
Syrup, many kinds of apparatus are 
used, even to the common kitchen ves- 
sels. But in a commercial plant, an 
evaporator is required. When the 
Sap flows into the end of it, as the 
juice boils it flows from first one sec- 
tion into another and by the time it 
reaches the far end of the evaporator 
it is reduced to Syrup. In a second 
boiling given the Syrup, the impur- 
ities, which rarely ever exceed five 
per cent are skimmed off. When this 
Syrup is boiled at a temperature of 
220 degrees it makes about eleven 
pounds of Maple Syrup to the gallon. 
To convert it into Maple Sugar, the 
Syrup is simply boiled at a tempera- 
ture of 235 degrees, and then con- 
stantly stirred while cooling, and as 
it is passed into pails forms into 
Sugar. To make into cake Sugar, a 
heat of 240 degrees is required. 


To make one pound of Sugar, it re- 
quires approximately twenty quarts of 
Maple Sap. On the average, the Sap 
contains about three per cent of 
Sugar; however, it sometimes exceeds 
six per cent. A Maple Tree that yields 
three pounds of Sugar is considered 
a profitable one. Many trees yield a 
great deal more than this. 
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A Cat’s Love of Folks 


BY ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


while a Dog becomes attached 

to people, a Cat cares more for 
the place to which it is accustomed. 
My experience has led me to believe 
that this is not always true. 

Some time ago while living in the 
mountains of Colorado, we had a 
strain of yellow Cats of which we 
were very fond. When we left the 
place, there were two of these, Krissie, 
a kitten of six months, and Tom, sev- 
eral years of age. As we felt that 
one would be enough in town, and as 
the house was to be occupied by an- 
other family before long, we decided 
to leave Tom for the newcomers. He 
loved to roam the mountains, Mice 
were plenty, and an old miner whose 
cabin was close by, promised to give 
him milk each day. He had a warm 
bed in a well-built shed, so we felt 
sure he would be quite all right. Of 
what took place when we left, I have 
no recollection; but I do remember 
very distinctly what happened ten 
days later. 

After this lapse of time, I decided 
to drive up to the place to see friends 
and get some things which we had 
left. Automobiles were not so com- 
mon in those days and we were still 
depending on George, the family 
Horse. I chose to make the trip up 
in the afternoon, stay all night with 
the neighbors who lived just beyond, 
then stop in the morning. 


I saw nothing of Tom that night, 
nor was he in evidence when I hitched 
old George in front of the house the 
next morning. I went in and began 
gathering up what I wanted. A little 
later, I stepped out and there stood 
the cat looking up at the Horse and 
saying, “Meow, meow, meow, meow” 
over and over as fast as he could in 
a most emphatic manner. 


The moment he saw me, it was I to 
whom he began talking, the while 
rubbing against my legs so that I 
could scarcely step. When I picked 
him up, he put a soft paw on each 
side of my face and gazed into my 
eyes with a beseeching look that said 
as plainly as words, “You won’t go 
away again and leave me, will you?” 

I assured him that I would not, but 
when I put him down he still clung 
about my feet. 

Among the things in the house was 
a good-sized wicker “telescope” such 
as was sometimes used in those days 
as a suitcase. This, it occurred to me, 
would be just the thing in which to 
carry him. I got it out and put the 
pad from his bed in the bottom while 
he looked on approvingly. Then I 
said: “Come, Tom, we are ready to 
go” and picking him up I set him on 
his bed, whereupon he settled down 
and purred contentedly while I 
strapped on the lid and carried him 
out to the buggy. He was not so satis- 


Os Sometimes hears it said that 


fied when we began jogging over the 
rough road and several times he 
yowled dismally, but he quieted down 
whenever I spoke to him. 

I am sure no one ever saw a more 
delighted Cat than Tom when he was 
released in our home town. Krissie 
gave him a royal welcome and the two 
had a joyful reunion; but he was not 
more joyous over meeting her again 
than over seeing the rest of the 
family. He went the rounds over and 
over, purring lustily and rubbing 
against each of us with back raised 
to be stroked. Between rounds he 
would smell of the different pieces of 
furniture with which he was familiar, 
touch noses with Krissie, and roll over 
in the greatest of glee. 

Never did he try to go back to the 
old place, and when, six months later, 
we made another move, he quite as 
readily adopted this new abode, there 
to dwell with us to the end of his 
days. It was certainly evident that 
he, at least, loved his people more 
than the place where he had been 
raised. 





Kansas Weather—Bird Feeding 


| ge gies 1y we have had the long- 
est cold spell ever known here, 
with the temperatures reaching below 
zero every day for over two weeks, the 
yard has been swarming with Birds; 
Robins, Cardinals, Bluebirds, Flickers, 
Chickadees, Bluejays, and a new short- 
bodied, greenish-black Bird which is 
not the Purple Grackle, and I think 
may be the Starling. 

I have kept a Bird Bath filled with 
water, thawing as it froze, and have 
kept grain and suet out, and several 
Hackberry trees in the yard have at- 
tracted them. 


SAM CARPENTER, (Kans.) 


EpitTor’s NoTe:— 


Perhaps Brother Carpenter does not sense the 
fact that the reason why he has so many Birds 
is because of the cold weather, and not in spite 
of it. When temperatures are low, and food sup- 
plies in their natural habitat difficult, Birds are 
driven to seek the companionship of man as a 
protection. Unless Birds under such conditions 
are fed as Brother Carpenter is doing, the mortal- 
ity among them is enormous. 


Some of our would-be bird-lovers can get a little 
idea during the present Winter of what happens 
to Birds in a state of Nature. The destruction of 
bird life by weather conditions and from natural 
causes otherwise, is truly enormous and those who 
prate about the destruction of the Birds by Cats 
are misguided to a very great extent. My own 
judgment is that Cats do not destroy one per cent 
of the Birds which meet an untimely death, or 
before their natural limit of life is reached. 


Here in Northern New York where the Mon- 
golian Pheasants have been liberated under some- 
what unnatural conditions, the mortality from 
weather conditions this Winter has been enormous. 
In spite of my intention and wish to feed these 
Birds a dead hen Pheasant was picked up within 
25 rods of my office window, and several others 
along the road between here and the city. After 
the bad storms in December, they began eating 
from our feeding station, and we will winter at 
least a few of them, but it is probable that more 
than half, possibly nine-tenths of the Mongolian 
Pheasants in this section will succumb to our 
weather conditions this year. It is not so much 
that we have had cold weather, as only three or 
four mornings have been below zero, but our 
snowfall has been heavy, covering up their natural 
food supply. 
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could be a better Vine for stone pillars 
on a veranda or for around windows 
of a concrete house. The bloom is 
white. 

The second Vine I had never seen 
before is Clematis Montana rubens, 
just over from Japan, the woman told 
me, or had not been here long at 
least. The bloom is like an Anemone 
and a rosy red. Flowers in June, and 
for a long time. Beautiful for white 


A Basement Garden 
. BY MRS. PAUL WRIGHT, (Kans.) 


WOULD like to write you about Hidden among the rocks are small 
] electric lights (the ones used for 
Xmas tree decorations) reflecting the 
lights among the rocks. You do not 
get the direct light but the reflected 
| lights on the flat rocks: Blue, green, 
, it when Fall comes. I always clean yellow, red, purple, and white, which _ pijlars. 
7 the Pool and heretofore have given is quite pretty. A third lovely Vine is the Akebia 
| quinata. It does not hang so heavy 
with bloom as some other Vines, but 
x it is insect and vermin proof. This 
is rather dainty in growth and fine 
where you do not wish density of leaf. 
It loves lots of sunshine to develop 
and do its best. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, 
(Texas) 


my Basement Garden of which I 

am very proud, having never heard 
of another one. 

I have an Outdoor Pool, and of 
course have quite a number of Fish in 
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Harmony in Arranging Tulips 


N ARRANGEMENT of Tulips in 

my garden arouses such enthusi- 
asm among the visitors to my garden 
each Spring, that I would be glad to 
share the idea with the readers of 
your helpful publication, where I, also 
find so much that is a joy to me. 

The variety of Tulips known as 
Clara Butt, a beautiful shade of pink, 
is planted in a border four rows deep 
of Tulips, to give a good display of 
color. In front of them is a row of 
Phlox divaricata, the analine-blue of 
its dwarf flowers forming a perfect 
harmony with the pink of the Tulips. 
Both bloom together, and both have a 
long period of bloom, so they seem 
well suited to the need. 
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Mrs. Wright’s Basement Garden as described 


the Fish away, which is quite ex- 
pensive. I planned to solve the prob- 
lem one day while working in the base- 
ment. I whitewashed the walls, and 
after doing that I planned my Garden. 
I built a lattice to screen the furnace 
and hot water tank, painted it light 
green, and put in a garden seat, which 
also was painted light green. 


I have added quite a number of tall 
Palms and Snake Plants in the back- 
ground where in the picture it is bare. 

The Pool looks triangular but isn’t. 
It is 5x 3 ft. The cause of Pool look- 
ing so, was because this is the only 
angle it could be photographed. 





Have You These Vines? 


I leave the bed undisturbed for 
three or four years, planting annuals 
between the Tulips. Care is needed 
to fertilize the bed, by using a liberal 
covering of stable manure each Fall, or 
the Tulip blooms will deteriorate un- 
der such intensive use of the ground. 
If any of the blooms are used for 
cutting, care should be used to leave 


Then for the Pool which was next. 
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—_ Large flat rocks were given me by a HEY are beautiful, these Vines. 05 a a a = eee 
ite contractor who had no use for them. I almost gasped when I saw the Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.) 
I turned quite a lot of water on the unpronounceable one in bloom last ; ; 
a cement floor; next put about an inch July. It was really a cloud of snowy 
al. of cement, 3 to 1 on the floor; then beauty and you do not have to pro- Birds Starve in Michigan 

set the forms on the wet cement. vide a trellis for it, as it clings to ; , ret 
tle Next I poured about 3 inches of ce- stone or wood or a tree trunk and it Birds are starving all over Michigan 
‘of ment in bottom of forms, placed the is hardy. and the North. Right now (Feb. 8th) 
ral rocks, filled in around them with the Now with so many good things to Chickadees, Downys, and Nuthatches 
~*4 cement, let stand three days, and re- its credit let me tell you its name— re getting their breakfast of suet at 
- moved the forms. Took pure cement, Schizophragma. Of course it is ™Y expense and a bunch of Cardinals 
ne making a paste with water; took a Japanese. We Americans are too kind @re enjoying the corn hanging in my 

brush and painted the inside of Pool. to ourselves to give any plant such a Pimery. Eight Cardinals add much 
- I have a pipe in the floor of one end name. However you can nickname ‘° the beauty of the white of the snow 
om with a cork in, to drain the water out it as my friend did. She calls hers 24 green of the pines. They will be 
xs. whenever it needs it. I have quite a “Sally” just as she does her big pet Paying for the food with their songs 
hin few Snails and Water Plants in the Goose that follows her every where in all through the Springtime and Sum- 
= Pool, and it does not get foul. the garden, but never eats a blade ™er as they have done for several 
ing = Next I placed about 4 inches of from anything. 7eRED. : 
ha sand on the floor inside the rocks, The Schizophragma is not new. It’s a good plan to inclose suet. in 
ian which were stood up on end; then The grandmother of my friend had one-half inch wire cloth. Otherwise 
ae placed the flower pots on the sand. I it fifty years ago and called it the 4 Blue Jay comes along and carries off 
or have Wandering Jew, Ice Plant, and Climbing Hydrangea. The big bloom 4 quarter pound at a time, and he can 
ne Maidenhair Fern growing among the is like a Hydrangea, but there it stops lug off a lot of it in a Winter. 


rocks in the sand. 





in resemblance. I do not believe there 


C. W. C., (Mich.) 
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Asparagus—One of Our Finest Vegetables 


BY CHARLES H. CHESLEY 


SPARAGUS is scientifically known 
A as A. officinalis, the last word 
conveying the meaning that the 
plant is useful. Gardeners will agree 
with me that it is one of our most 
useful vegetables, and doctors and 
food experts are in accord that it is 
useful in the matter of health preser- 
vation. I was interested recently in 
reading a comparison of our various 
garden products, in which the food 
and health values were shown. As- 
paragus stands high in that compar- 
ison, and in its season should be on 
every table. 


In the estimation of the gardener, 
it holds a high place, for it is the 
first spring vegetable available. It 
has been cultivated for many years, 
and a few plants will be found about 
many old cellars, showing that it was 
known to our first settlers. Doubtless 
it was brought over in colonial days, 
as it is a native of the old world. Our 
ancestors did not, however, learn much 
about cultivating the plant and the va- 
rieties of today are of modern intro- 
duction. 

I have grown Asparagus with vary- 
ing success for a long time, but it has 
been but a few years since it has as- 
sumed major importance in the home 
garden. Several varieties have been 
planted but all new plantings will be 
made of the Washington rust-resistant 
varieties in the future; that is, unless 
something better still, is evolved. 
Rust has caused loss in past years, 
but this variety seems to be prac- 
tically free from disease. 

There are two ways of starting the 
Asparagus bed, one by setting plants 
and the other by sowing seeds. The 
former is the quick way, but I use the 
later in renewing my own garden 
plantation. 


The first thing to consider is the 
preparation of the bed. Asparagus is 
something that is permanent, that is, 
it is a perennial, and the bed, once es- 
tablished, is good for a considerable 
period of years, provided proper fer- 
tilization and cultivation is kept up. 
The best location is a level plat or 
one having a slightly southern ex- 
posure. Full sunlight is desirable, as 
it starts the crop earlier in the Spring. 
A partially-shaded location is never 
desirable. Plow the ground as deeply 
as possible. The soil should be one 
that can be made mellow to a depth of 
eighteen inches; two feet is a better 
depth. For the small home patch, the 
spade may be used to dig to the re- 
quired depth. Barnyard manure is 
the best fertilizer, and it should be 
applied liberally before the roots are 
set. An annual mulch of the same 
material is also necessary. If manure 
is not available, well-rotted compost 
will answer the purpose and chemical 
fertilizers may be applied sparingly. 
Salt, worked into the soil during the 


growing season helps to give Aspara- 
gus right soil condition. 


The sour soil should be limed before 
the roots are set, while the stiff clay 
should be drained and made workable 
by the addition of sand and humus. 

If the plants are grown from seed 
in the home garden, it will require two 
years to get them ready for setting in 
the permanent rows. Plants of that 
age may be purchased and the work of 
the first two years eliminated. Some- 
times three-year plants are set, and 
the cuttings can be started sooner, 
but it is a question if the older plants 
do as well as those that are younger. 
A small bed of one-year old plants 
was set two years ago, and this plant- 
ing has grown so favorably, that it 
seems a desirable way to get a new 
bed. However, it will be at least four 
years before cuttings can be made 
from the seed-started plants. If two- 
year plants are set, cuttings may start 
the second year. The Asparagus re- 
quires four years from the seed to the 
table, and the cuttings will increase 
up to the eighth year, when the maxi- 
mum is reached. The plants will yield 
for many years more, but it is best 
to have new plantings coming on from 
time to time. In my experience the 
best production comes between the 
sixth and the tenth years. 

Having prepared the bed and re- 
ceived the plants, the space should be 
trenched eight inches deep and the 
roots set at that depth, being spread 
out in good shape. Putting the roots 
down deep assures a good crop of 
shoots. The first season, the stalks will 
be small and produced sparingly. The 
next season they will be larger. Re- 
frain from cutting until the shoots ap- 
pears sturdy and strong. When the 
roots get well established, the stalks 
appear overnight. The more you cut 
the more there are appearing each 
day. 

Keep up cultivation during the Sum- 
mer and let the stalks grow tall in the 
Fall. These should be cut down and 
burned before the manure mulch is 
put on. There appears to be but one 
insect enemy, the Asparagus Beetle. 
This can be destroyed by spraying the 
plants with arsenical preparations 
after the cutting season is over. 
Burning the stalks every Fall will help 
to control this pest. Rust can be 
helped by applying air-slaked lime in 
the dry state. With the Washington 
varieties, this does not seem to cause 
much trouble. 


Asparagus is at its best during May 
and June. It may be canned by the 
cold-pack method and used at all times 
of the year. Sometimes the roots are 
taken up and set in boxes late in the 
Fall. After freezing, they are placed 
in a greenhouse or sunny location, and 
forced into winter growth for use in 
the “out-of-season” months. 
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Prune Apples Lightly 


6¢ APPLE trees require comparatively 

little pruning for best results, 
while training the trees to a*low-headed 
habit of growth has decided advantages 
over the system that results in high- 
headed trees,” says G. H. Howe, Horti- 
culturist at the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva. Mr. Howe has conducted 
pruning experiments with Apples for a 
number of years and has accumulated 
much information on this subject, some 
of which is now available in a Station 
Bulletin which may be had free of charge 
for the asking. 

Such well-known standard varieties as 
Baldwin, Boiken, Esopus, Hubbardston, 
Melntosh, Spy, Greening, Rome, and 
King have been used in the Station’s 
pruning tests. The comparison of little 
and much pruning was made with trees 
all headed about 2 feet above the ground 
when set out in the orchard. 

“After the tree is properly started, 
little pruning will later produce a tree 
with a larger head, having a greater 
bearing area, with less effort on the part 
of the orchardist than will much prun- 
ing,” says this specialist. This condition 
developed in about ten years in the Sta- 
tion experiments, and the trees main- 
tained equally as good shape and sym- 
metry. This applies to all standard va- 
rieties of Apples, it is said. 

With regard to high and low heading 
of Apples, the Station tests showed that 
the root systems of the low-headed trees 
were more firmly established in the soil 
and thus offered greater resistance to 
wind than in the case of the high-headed 
trees. This should be an important ad- 
vantage, especially in exposed locations. 
The low-headed trees were also much 
larger and stockier in the trunks and 
branches and had larger heads with a 
greater bearing area than did the high- 
headed trees. 





A Veteran Health 
Administrator Gives His Views 


“Half the people of this country who 
have decent incomes eat too much.” A 
large share of the people who “enjoy 
poor health” need the advice which a 
celebrated English physician gave one 
of the landed gentry. “Go steal a horse 
so they will take you to prison. When 
you get there live on a shilling a day 
and earn it. It will cure you!” 

Such is the conviction of Dr. Clarence 
P. Holden, veteran medical practitioner, 
student of health problems and twenty- 
five years executive officer of the Board 
of Health, city of Melrose, Mass. 

Not having seen Dr. Holden for some 
time, The Healthy Home Scout asked 
after his health, as he faced the well 
known physician. “Fine!” was the re- 
joinder. “Have not missed a working 
day from this office in two years,” and 
his keen eye betokened a brain which 
was functioning clearly. 

“To what do you attribute your ability 
to carry on after the age when most men 
decide that they have done their fair 
share of the world’s work?” asked the 
Seout. “Aside from having inherited a 
fairly good constitution, to moderation 
in eating and holding my other living 
practices within the bounds of reason. 
I am thin, but my kidneys may be better 
than those of a two hundred pounder 
who can lift nearly a ton.” —(Healthy 
Home) 
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Flower Growing in Alaska 
BY THE EDITOR 


HEN Wm. H. Seward, I think 
W it was, purchased Alaska from 

the Russians for $7,200,000 in 
1867 as a debt of gratitude for their 
moral support during the Civil war, 
he came in for much criticism. Peo- 
ple thought of Alaska as a barren 
waste which was worth nothing,—or 
less. Those who are interested in 


geography will do -well to look up 
Alaska and its resources. It has an 
area of nearly 600,000 square miles,— 
five times the size of the Philippine 
Islands. It has material resources 
besides its mines and furs, with which 
we are most familiar. 


Recent articles in this magazine 
have given some idea of flowers in 




















This is ‘‘Main Street” of Anchorage, Alaska. This might be a photograph of the Main 
Street of most any small town in our Western States, and surely shows enterprise, and the 
fact that Alaskan towns are as well equipped as towns of the same size in the States 








Pansies in quantity as grown at Anchorage, Alaska. 


See text 


for information as to size of bloom and height of plants 











A close-up of Pansies giving a faint 


idea of their size. There is no familiar 
object with which to compare them. 


Alaska and a letter recently received 
with the photographs which are being 
used herewith goes further in this 
direction. 

I quote from the letter referred to 
by F. H. Lounsbury as follows: 

“Am sending you a photograph of the 
Main Street in Anchorage; also two 
snap shots of my Pansy bed in 1928, 
one of them a close-up. 

“The picture does not show all the bed. 
Had a great many blossoms 3% ins. 
across. Others averaged from two to 
three inches. My lot is 50 x 140 used 
for garden only. Cabin next door does 
not belong to me. 

“In the space marked x I had about 
1400 plants, the seed of which was 
planted in the space in June. 

“These plants were just starting when 
the snow came. No mulch of any kind. 
When snow left in the Spring they were 
as green as in the Fall and started im- 
mediately to blossom. 
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“This last Summer my bed took in the 
entire space where the new plants are 
from fence to fence, also the ten-foot 
space in front from fence to street. It 
made quite a hit with the tourists. 
Plants were set about 14 inches apart 
and were two feet tall, some a little 
over, and literally covered with blossoms, 
I gave all the women and young girls 
permission to pick blossoms at any time. 
At that we could not keep them picked. 

“The balance of the lot is in Straw- 
berries, Currants, Raspberries and a few 


Vegetables. This is a fine country for 
all kinds of small fruit. Also for Wild 
Raspberry, Currant, High and Low 


Cranberry and Blueberries.” 





Feeding Quail in 
Winter in Wisconsin 


We have about fifteen inches of 
snow here in Central Wisconsin and 
the people have taken quite an in- 
terest in feeding the Birds this Win- 
ter. I have made a shelter out of 
abandoned Xmas trees from the city 
dump and have been quite fortunate 
to get a flock of about twenty Quail 
feeding each day in the back yard. 
There is some vacant lots near us 
which make an easy way for the Quail 
to work into town unmolested from the 
natural cover. However, as soon as 
they have fed they either fly back, or 
work along in the weeds for a quarter 
of a mile or so until they get back to 
the brush and swamp at the edge of 
the city. 


I was surprised one day at the ap- 
parent desire they had for grit and 
shell the first time I put it out. Since 
then I have always kept a dish there 
all the time. 

I usually put out about a quart of 
wheat screenings and cracked corn, 
each night, to out-wit the Sparrows, 
and the Quail are always there around 
sun-up to get the first whack at the 
daily ration. Some days the Quail 
will be there around noon, and in snow 
and storm they will often stay several 
hours at a time. 


M. F. HULBURT, (Wis.) 





Tulips with Roses 


Two years ago I planted in the Fall, 
between my Roses, in clumps of three 
together, glowing red Tulips. These 
came into flower a month before the 
Roses bloomed and made the illusion 
that the Roses had a long season of 
bloom. As they were planted fairly 
deep, their presence in the rose garden 
did not cause any trouble when we 
hilled the Roses up for the winter 
protection. 

One variety was Pride of Haarlem; 
the other, which I do not recall, was 
a vivid red but a little different than 
the first. Both were Darwins. As 
they soon disappeared after blooming, 
their presence in the rose bed did not 
at all hinder the proper cultivation of 
the Roses. 

Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.) 
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Hotbeds and Coldframes 


BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Va.) 


bed can know the help and sav- 

ing that it can be; a saving in 
time as well as money; besides the 
satisfaction of having your plants 
ready to set out just when conditions 
are right for them; and whenever it 
is convenient. Then if you have se- 
lected your seed wisely, you will be 
sure of having the right plants, which 
is not always the case, when ordering 
plants from the markets, as did one 
man who ordered a quantity of Giant 
Sweet Peppers, which when fruiting, 
proved to be all of the Cayenne va- 
riety. 

For the hotbed choose a place well 
protected from the north winds. 
Level off a rectangular space as long 
and as wide as desired. Make a frame 
of boards to fit this space, two feet 
high in front, and three feet at the 
back, boarding up the ends. Place 
this frame with a higher side toward 
the North. Fill in with fresh horse- 
manure to the depth of one foot, and 
tramp down well. On this place a 
layer of straw six inches deep, then 
fill with good garden soil to within 
four inches of the top, and on this a 
layer of fine sifted woods-soil, if ob- 
tainable. Cover with glazed sash, if 
you have it, if not make a frame the 
size required, to which tack a covering 
of muslin, which answers the purpose 
very well. In either case the bed 
must be covered with old blankets, 
strips of old carpet, or any such ma- 
terial as will help to keep out the cold, 
and conserve the heat; then covered 
. again with boards to shed rain. Ex- 
amine the bed daily, and when it is 
well heated remove the extra covering. 
Do not plant any seed until the tem- 
perature is down to blood heat, which 
can be told by the hand. 


Mark rows across the narrow way 
of the bed with the edge of a thin 
strip of board or lath. Have labels 
made of thin strips of wood to place 
at the beginning of each different 
kind of seed. Cover seeds according 
to their size; Tomatoes and Peppers 
about one-half inch. Very fine seed 
should merely be pressed into the soil, 
and only a very light sprinkle of fine 
soil scattered over them; then pressed 
down with the hand or a piece of 
wood, lightly. 

Place on the cover of glass or mus- 
lin, then cover with boards, to keep 
out the light and to hold the heat, 
until germination has started. The 
bed should be examined daily to see 
if there is too mu¢h heat; and if there 
should be, remove the covering and 
ventilate for a few minutes by raising 
the edge of the sash. 

When signs of germination appear, 
take off the outer cover of boards, 
etc., water with a fine sprinkler, and 
just enough to keep the soil in proper 
condition. Any good commercial fer- 


Nt ONE who has never had a hot- 


tilizer may be added to the soil when 
preparing the bed, if thought neces- 
sary, but I have had fine results by 
using dried and pulverized poultry 
droppings, sifted into the top soil. 
Care must be used to keep the bed 
sufficiently covered at night, while 
the nights are cold, also to ventilate 
in the day-time, lest the plants grow 
too tender. 

This hotbed can be used through 
the season for sowing such seeds as 
Cabbage, Brussells Sprouts and also 
for sowing flower seeds, and if pro- 
vided with some shade through the 
heat of the day, will be just the place 
to start Pansies and different peren- 
nials. Flowers raised this way will 
be hardier, and will stand removing to 
the garden better, than will plants 
procured from the hothouses, as they 
are generally forced in too hot an 
atmosphere. 

A spent hotbed, used the year be- 
fore makes a good coldframe into 
which to transplant plants from the 
hotbed; but the coldframe is usually 
a bed of rich soil without the bottom 
heat from the manure, and many 
plants can be raised in them much 
earlier than in the open ground with 
just the muslin covering. Pansies 
thrive all Winter in such a bed; and 
Lettuce and Radishes may be had 
much earlier than in the open garden. 

After removing the early plants 
from the hotbed, it will be just the 
place to start the Dahlias, as one does 
not want to start them too early. 

Sweet Potatoes are raised in hotbeds 
prepared as I have described; only, 
in addition to the soil, there is gen- 
erally a two-inch layer of finely-rotted 
wood placed. The Potatoes are pressed 
about one-half of their thickness in 
the soil, after the heat has subsided 
to the right degree as the hand will 
indicate. Care must be taken to leave 
a little space between the Potatoes, 
for they will decay if allowed to touch 
each other. When the sprouts or slips, 
as they are called, are large enough 
to transplant, they are removed by 
pulling off those that are ready. By 
holding the Potato down with the left 
hand in such a way that the slip will 
be between the thumb and the fore- 
finger, the slip can be removed with 
the right hand. In this way four or 
five sets of slips may be obtained. 


A very simple way to build a small 
hotbed where horse manure is not ob- 
tainable, is as follows: Dig a rec- 
tangular space of the desired dimen- 
sions one foot deep, fill this with rough 
uneven-shaped stones rather than with 
those that would lie flat. Over this 
place the frame made with the same 
slant as the first described, fill half 
full with straw and tramp down sol- 
idly, then fill with soil and then cover 
with the layer of fine rotten wood, 
or even with sand. Before putting in 
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the soil pour in two or three gallons 
or pails of hot water. This will heat 
up the soil as well as the straw. Cover 
with anything to conserve the heat. 
Be sure that the heat has subsided 
sufficiently before putting in the Po- 
tatoes, or planting the seed. If the 
bed seems too cool, have a large 
pointed stake and with this punch a 
hole down through the soil in each 
end of the bed into which pour a tea- 
kettle of hot water, at night. This 
percolating among the stones, warms 
them up and the warm vapor furnishes 
moisture which promotes rapid growth 
of the Potatoe slips. This method is 
often used by colored people when 
horse manure cannot be obtained, and 
could easily be used in some corner of 
the back yard even in cities or villages. 
The cost would be nothing but the 
labor, which the early Lettuce, Rad- 
ishes, etc., would much more than re- 
pay. Later in the season the bed 
could be filled with blooming plants, 
whatever you desired, and thus do 
double duty. 





Start Your Own Garden Library 
with Publications of the 
Various State Colleges 
of Agriculture 


oo publications of our various 
state agricultural colleges contain 
a veritable mine of valuable informa- 
tion. The bulletins are free and con- 
tain information which would often 
take years to gain by personal experi- 
ence. 

“Use Of Cut Flowers” 1928, Special 
Bulletin 176, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan. Recepta- 
cles, arrangement, decorations, winter 
bouquets, and thirteen (13) photographs 
give an idea of this bulletin’s value to 


you. 

“Garden Flowers” 1922, Bulletin No. 
23 Revised, University of Maryland, 
Extension Service, College Park, Md. 
Annuals, perennials, bulbs, bedding 
plants and roses are all discussed from 
the view-point of your garden. 


“House Plants” 1927, Cornell Rural 
School Leaflet, Vol. 20, No. 3, Office of 
Publication, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, New York. This issue is for boys 
and girls, and it will certainly interest 
your girl or boy in Nature Study. A 
line from the bulletin will suffice; “In 
New York you grow Lantana in your 
greenhouses and window boxes; in 
Hawaii people plant Golden Rod in their 
front yards, while they cut down and 
burn the Lantana because it is more of 
a weed to them than the Golden Rod is 
to you.” 

“Ornamental Vines” 1927, Bulletin 
188, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Gainesville, Florida. A very good bul- 
letin, but most of the vines mentioned are 
of interest only to people within the 
state, or individuals having a conserva- 
tory. 

“Improving Small Home Grounds In 
Illinois” 1927, Circular 314, Mailing 
Room, College of Agriculture, Urbana, 
Illinois. This publication is an offering 
of the Division of Landscape Architec- 
ture, in which division Illinois certainly 
excels. You will find this a very prac- 
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tical and valuable bulletin; one to be 
used, 

“Better Lawns” 1926, Extension Bul- 
letin 54, New Jersey State College of 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Questions are never at an end 
concerning lawns. When to start, pre- 
paring the soil, kind of seed to sow, 
renovating old lawns, lawn maintenance 
and the location are all discussed. 

From Ohio comes four bulletins, which 
each reader of the FLOWER GROWER will 
wish. They may be ordered by the title, 
and are as follows; “About Perennials,” 
“About Roses,” “About House Plants,” 
and “About Wild Flowers.” Address 
your request to Dept. of Publications, 
Agricultural College Extension Service, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
You will be proud to possess the above 
mentioned four publications. 

“The Design Of The Kansas Home” 
1927, Bulletin No. 19, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 
This bulletin might well be termed, the 
design of the home. Much quality infor- 
mation is packed in its eighty-eight (88) 
pages and its sixty-one (61) illustra- 
tions. You should not send for this bul- 
letin unless you have use for it. Do not 
abuse the privilege. 

“The Winter Window Box” 1923, Ex- 
tension Bulletin No. 27, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
Brief, but interesting due to the subject. 

“The Common Garden Mole In Iowa” 
1924, Circular 88, Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa. If you 
have even one bulb planted, then this 
publication is needed. 

Start your own garden library. Pub- 
lications from your own College of 
Agriculture will make a good begin- 
ning. Order the bulletins mentioned 
above. Use a postal card instead of a 
letter, and on each card request a list 
of the available publications of that 
college. Discuss no other matters on 
the card except the bulletin and the 
list desired. You will be more than 
gratified with the results of this en- 
deavor. Answers to your own partic- 
ular needs will be found among the 
numerous subjects discussed by the 
various bulletins. In every instance a 
systematic method of filing and keep- 
ing your publications should be ap- 
plied. Filing boxes should be made or 
secured, and the bulletins listed and 
indexed. 


“A Man Is Himself Plus The Books 
He Reads” 


LESTER R. DAvis, ( Mo.) 





Many readers write me that THE 
FLOWER GROWER is improving from 
month to month, and while I try to 
agree with them, I point out at the 
same time that there is comparatively 
little difference in the real value of 
this magazine throughout the year. 

And as usual, I would suggest that 
each reader make his own comparison, 
by placing THE FLOWER GROWER 
against any other two publications 
printed anywhere, both in quantity 
and quality of facts and information, 
and incidentally little notes and sug- 
gestions which not only help toward 
gardening, but help toward a better 
appreciation of the things we have. 
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Why Popcorn Pops 


HE popping of Popcorn is largely a 

matter of the right amount of mois- 
ture in the Popcorn, says F. C. Stewart, 
botanist at the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, in commenting on ways and 
means of keeping Popcorn fit. Too much 
or too little moisture makes the differ- 
ence between good and poor popping, 
says this authority, who adds that, in 
most cases, Popcorn fails to pop satis- 
factorily because it is too dry, a condi- 
tion that can easily be remedied by add- 
ing a little water. 

Storage in an outside shed or on a 
protected back porch where the air can 
circulate freely about the Corn is re- 
garded as ideal for Popcorn during the 
Winter months. Popcorn stored outside 
in this manner is usually ready to pop 
about Christmas time, and will remain 
in almost perfect popping condition un- 
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til the following Summer. 

When stored in the house, Popcorn 
dries out rapidly and soon becomes too 
dry for good popping. 

The pop can be restored to Popcorn 
that has become too dry to pop well, 
simply by placing some of the shelled 
Corn in a fruit jar, adding a little 
water, sealing the jar with a rubber 
ring, shaking thoroughly, and allowing 
the jar to stand unopened for two days, 
says Mr. Stewart. The amount of water 
required depends on the dryness of the 
Corn. For Corn that gives very poor 
popping, perhaps five tablespoonfuls of 
water to each two pounds of shelled Corn 
will not be too much, it is said. The 
amount of water can be reduced in pro- 
portion to the evident degree of dryness 
of the Corn as shown by the way it 
pops, but probably not less than two 
tablespoonfuls for each two pounds of 
shelled Corn should be added to the jar. 





Seasonable Work for March 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HIS is the most important month 
of the year for sowing main crop 
vegetables, such as Carrots, Pars- 
nips, Onions, etc. 
On a well-drained piece of ground in 
a sheltered position sow Early Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower, Leeks, Lettuce, 
Broccoli, Spinach, Early Turnips, and 
Early Peas. In the hotbed, sow early 
Tomatoes, Celery, Alsia Craig Onions, 
Cucumbers, and half-hardy annuals. 
Dahlia tubers should be placed in 
the hotbed to produce green cuttings 
if this method of propagation is em- 
ployed, to make good flowering plants 
this year. 
Outdoor Chrysanthemums are di- 
vided and replanted; also Hardy Phlox 
and other perennials. 


House plants are repotted and 
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SOW SEED IN 
THE HOTBED. 








PLANT BROAD BEANS 


CELERY 


LARGE SHEET 
OF GLASS. 


ASMALL HOTBED , MADE FROM A DEEP BOUX> 





Aspidistras divided where necessary. 

Where there is any grafting to be 
done, this month gives best results. 
The illustration shows different meth- 
ods employed for fruit trees. Scions 
are made from young wood, and when 
in position are waxed over. 

The hotbed illustrated is for grow- 
ing just a few tender annuals or early 
vegetables for the small garden. A 
double box is made, 16 inches by 4 
feet long, with holes made in the sides 
to admit heat from the manure packed 
around the sides. When the plants 
are taken out in May this is a good 
place to root cuttings of shrubs. 


New lawns should be seeded down 
third week of this month, and where 
weeds are troublesome give a good 
dressing of Lawn Sand. 














BARK GRAFTING 


DIVIDE AND 
REPOT ASPID- 
- ISTRA, AND 
OTHER HOUSE 
PLANTS . 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 

“T would not enter on my list of friends, 
ee ee a the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Heat and Ventilation Necessary 


NE of my readers wants me to “roast”? her men 
() folks for not allowing her to ventilate the house. 

She did not use just that word roast, but I judge 
that her men folks roast themselves in fact, if they 
do not allow any fresh air and keep the house too 
warm, as she suggests. 


But seriously this is a subject that every person 
should give thought to, and at all times when it is 
necessary, that we house ourselves against weather 
conditions. In the North especially, a very large 
proportion of our time is spent indoors and the 
question of heat and ventilation is of great im- 
portance, 

While not claiming that I handle my own house 
perfectly, I may say that it is so far superior to nine 
out of ten buildings that I enter during the Winter, 
that I am at least fairly-well pleased when I get 
home. We have a hot water heater, but I don’t see 
why steam or hot air could not be made to do good 
work,—even stoves are good when properly handled. 
What is mostly needed is a person who can and will 
look after the heater. Hard or anthracite coal will 
give good results in house heating if skillfully fired. 
There is no reason why a fire should be suffocatingly 
hot at one time and allowed to die down and make the 
house too cold at another ;—just a question of judg- 
ment and attention, but unfortunately some people 
display little judgment and are too indolent to give 
the necessary attention. Then the question of venti- 
lation comes in. Many people are ventilation cranks, 
and want drafts or breezes of air blowing through 
their living rooms at all times. This is just about 
as far off as the crank who will not allow the smallest 
crack when it is cold outside. 


BE REASONABLE, friends, be reasonable! Why 

is it not possible to get a little ventilation, (more 
at night,) and at the same time keep a reasonable 
temperature in the living room? Some people are 
satisfied with 65 to 70 degrees, but with the low 
humidity that there is in Winter, the temperature 
should be above 70 degrees. Indeed, 75 or so is used 
by most people. 

While living rooms should have no perceptible 
draft in them, sleeping rooms should be fairly well- 
ventilated, but without too much draft; and a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees is probably high enough for 
sleeping, with plenty of bed blankets. Indeed, I have 
personally become so accustomed to sleeping in a cool 
or cold room, with a circulation of air, that I would 
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not be satisfied otherwise. While we must, to a cer- 
tain extent, adapt ourselves to the ideas of others, 
it is well that we should know right from wrong and 
surely in this enlightened age everybody should know 
that our habitations in Winter should have a mod- 
erate amount of ventilation and especially at night. 
But don’t be a crank on either side. Don’t insist 
on a circulation of air that will blow you out of the 
house, figuratively speaking; at the same time, don’t 
be afraid of cool air in sleeping rooms at times. 

Some people, yes, many people, are so stingy of 
their fuel in the Winter that they cannot or will not 
keep the house warm enough to be comfortable; and 
of course they will allow no ventilation because cold 
air coming in requires more fuel. 

Good health cannot be maintained during Winter 
if we are uncomfortably cool. Much of the disease 
which is prevalent during Winter weather is because 
people huddle around and do not keep their houses 
warm enough to be comfortable. Why should anyone 
in this enlightened and civilized age, suffer from cold 
during the Winter? There is no household expense 
that is so necessary and where economy must not be 
practiced, as heating. A tight house without venti- 
lation, especially during Fall or Spring, and with 
no fire is not merely uncomfortable;—it is UN- 
SANITARY. Fully half the people suffer from lack 
of ventilation during the Fall, before they start their 
furnace fires, and the same people allow furnace fires 
to go out too early in the Spring, not relighting 
during the cool days of May and June. An open 
fireplace would be a great boon to such and is now 
considered a necessity in the best built modern 
houses,—even the small and moderate-priced ones. 


This perhaps is a rather rambling discussion of a 
very important subject but I want to repeat again 
that’ it should be kept continually in mind by every 
person. Comfortable temperatures with a reason- 
able amount of ventilation are necessary for good 
health. We cannot avoid paying the penalty if we 
disregard the facts. 


MADISON COOPER 





An Old Reader’s Endorsement 


‘THE following extract from a letter recently re- 
ceived with a five-year renewal subscription, 
speaks for itself: 
“IT have been a subscriber for almost 15 years. 
We receive a great number of magazines in our home, 
secular, religious, educational, technical, etc., etc., 
but for general information, interesting reading, and 
sound common-sense, THE FLOWER GROWER has them 
all ‘beaten to a frazzle.’ 
“IT get more out of one copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER than out of any TEN of the others.” 


There could probably be no higher endorsement 
of THE FLOWER GROWER and it could hardly be better 
stated than the above. People who have read a 
magazine for nearly 15 years surely know more about 
it than the casual, or infrequent, or new reader. 

And the above is only one of many letters received. 
I print a few of these each month in THE FLOWER 
GROWER but I have hundreds of them always waiting 
a chance for publication. Friends who may see ex- 


tracts from their letters in “Our Magazine” column, 
which perhaps they -wrote several years back, will 
understand why their notes were not used before. 


— (EDITOR) 
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Gladiolus Corm Diseases 


THAT there is such a thing as Gladiolus diseases 

we must all admit. That such diseases threaten 
the existence of the Gladiolus industry as some of 
our scientific and technical friends would have us 
believe, this Editor for one WILL NOT admit. I 
have been growing Gladiolus for more than 25 years 
and the proportion of disease in my stock is less and 
less each year. I have received bulbs from other 
growers which seemed hardly worth planting and 
produced some of the cleanest and brightest bulbs 
that were ever dug. Conversely I have planted clean 
stock and dug scabby stock. But the tendency all 
the time has been toward purification. 


In this connection it gives me considerable satis- 
faction to extract from one of the many useful 
bulletins gotten out by J. D. Long, of Colorado, as 
follows: 

“The longer I grow and handle Glads the less sure 
I am that anyone can tell just when a bulb is really 
diseased. And why. 

“It is true that too many diseased bulbs are in 
circulation. Yet I’m more and more inclined to think 
that often bulbs are thought to be diseased, when 
they are really “fundamentally sound” but have been 
so mistreated that appearances are against them. 

“Some varieties, such as Giant Nymph, Phipps, 
Farrar, and others that keep a grower guessing as to 
just what proportion of his crop will be fit to sell, are 
very often thinly clad. Some have “gone modern” to 
such an extent that they have almost no clothes at all. 
If handled roughly when dug or any time before 
bulbs are well cured, they bruise badly. Then these 
often begin to “mumify,” so that by Spring little 
or no life is left. This is especially true of the smaller 
bulbs, because the hardening, started from a bruise, 
doesn’t have to penetrate far until it eats into the 
vitals of the bulb. Handle with care. Avoid bruis- 
ing—‘Save the surface and you save all.’ 

“Other conditions often cause bulbs to look like 
something the cat dragged in. But if you want a 
surprise, plant some such tough looking bulbs. Not 
always, but often they will produce as sound, clean 
and healthy new bulbs as you could wish. Now please 
understand I’m not defending real criminals, but just 
trying to give the under-privileged child a fair deal. 
I mean to say that while it is regrettable that there 
are diseased bulbs in commerce, yet we may be misled 
by appearances. 

“Much has been said about diseased bulbs. Some- 
times I think too much has been said. One thing that 
has made the Glad popular is that it is so easy to 
grow, and so free from disease and insect pests. I 
feel it is a mistake to stress disease too much, lest it 
cause unnecessary anxiety for the amateur. It is 
my opinion that small growers, who buy a consider- 
able part of their stocks each year, need not bother 
about treating their bulbs, if they buy from growers 
who make a practice of treating their planting stocks. 
That is, leave this largely to the commercial growers.” 


In addition to the above, Mr. Long goes on to say 
that he treats his stock, and that most large growers 
do the same thing, whether they seem to need it or 
not, and he gives directions for treating. 

Growers have written me during the past year 
that by actual trial they have found no improvement 
by treating, but it is believed that chemical treating 
of bulbs, if carefully done, will in some cases result in 
better bulbs at digging time. 
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The impression is gaining headway, as Mr. Long 
suggests above, that much of the so-called disease is 
the result of mechanical injury after being dug. This 
results in what may be called rot of one kind or an- 
other ; and this rot occurs during the period of storage 
from Fall to Spring. This is my own experience. I 
have a fine storage cellar with temperature fairly un- 
der control, and the proportion of stock showing dis- 
ease which goes into storage each Fall is negligible. 
A certain proportion of disease develops during stor- 
age, but the precentage of diseased bulbs at planting 
time is so small that I could not afford to treat every- 
thing planted. Let us have reports of more actual 
tests and less theory. Those who make tests should 
report them for publication. 

MADISON COOPER 





Why Use Tobacco? 


TOBACCO is surely good for the destruction of 

certain insect pests on plant life; tobacco stems 
make a good fertilizer; and there are certain nicotine 
compounds which are made from tobacco which are 
most useful for certain purposes; but the use of 
tobacco, otherwise, by the human race is indefensible. 
If humanity needs tobacco it has never been proven. 


‘The only defense made is that its use has no destruc- 


tive after effects as does the use of alcohol. 


My rather radical statements on the subject of 
tobacco should have been prefaced by the statement 
that Daniel J. Kelly, Supt. of the Binghamton Public 
School System, in speaking before the Rotary Club, 
quoted statistics which he had compiled showing that 
more money is expended in the United States on 
cigars and cigarettes than on schools. If Kelly is 
half-way right, this is a sad commentary on the as- 
sumed refinement and education of our present civil- 
ization. 


We hear many people doing a lot of blowing to 
the effect that money is being wasted on the schools 
of the country. In some places, notably in new towns 
of the West, sometimes the schools are overbuilt ;— 
that is with greater capacity and higher cost than 
is likely to be actually needed for many years to 


come ;—but it is almost impossible to do too much 


toward proper schools and proper teachers for the 
schools. 


So, friends, you see that while I have had some 
derogatory remarks to make from time to time on 
our methods of education, I easily admit that they are 
in Many ways superior, and worthy of full encour- 
agement. It is only that I disagree as to what they 
teach and how they teach it. I do not believe in being 
destructive in criticism. I believe in boosting things 
which are good even though they may be far from 
perfection; because it is unwise to tear down an in- 
stitution without putting something superior in its 
place. 

Returning to the subject of tobacco: From the 
fact that I quit the use of tobacco in my 20th year, 
because I thought it was damaging my health, I have 
a right to speak on the subject from personal ex- 
perience, and I want my friends to know that I am 
not a crank on any of these subjects; and I think not 
more than once before have I said anything against 
the use of “the weed.” 


Weed is right! Weeds have been described as 


plant life out of place, and surely tobacco is out of 
place in the human system. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The “Cut Flower” Garden 


Gc RDENERS pure and simple, and most are one if not 
the other, grow plants for the sake of seeing them 
grow. Achievement—although not to be despised—is less 
tc them than the exercise of their art. To such the laying 
on of hands in the garden is to be resented, fiercely or 
morosely, according to temperament, and hence it comes 
that we gardeners sometimes get a truly undeserved repu- 
tation for being difficult. As, for example, when we fail 
to be pleased that a plant, brought after much trouble to 
florescence, disappears in the day of its prime to bedeck 
the dining or drawing room. If only “they” had taken 
something else—no matter what—we should not have 
repined, but this, the Apple of our eye! It is too much. 
Of course, there are stoics among gardeners who can wit- 
ness the cutting off of their nearest and dearest plants in 
their prime without a mummur. They cheerfully sur- 
render all the work of their hands for the good of the 
household, and are rightly held in much esteem. But we 
more sensitive souls who cannot acquire such indifference 
or callousness, how are we to save ourselves from loss of 
plants and loss of temper? Wife and child are dear to 
us; our domestics have our esteemed consideration, but 
our flowers are precious also, and the garden which we 
have been making all these years must have some protec- 
tion from the ruthless “picking for the house.” In large, 
well-ordered places, all things are provided for, and out 
of the plentitude of floral and leafy production the needs 
of the household are easily and smoothly met—or, at all 
events, they should be. But in the smaller garden, with 
many indoor devotees of flowers, and particularly in the 
garden in the making, the cut flower problem is a serious 
one. In the early days, of course, it does not arise. There 
is nothing to cut, and all the gardener has to bear is ad- 
vice on how a garden should be planted in order to yield 
plenty of flowers, fruits and vegetables at all seasons, and 
particularly in Midwinter, when such things cost so much 
to buy. Then later, his day of triumph comes, and the 
garden is suddenly a garden. That is the dangerous age. 
The shrubs and trees still require nursing if they are to 
become fine specimens, and yet in all innocence, of course, 
they become a lure to the garden depredator intent on 
house decoration, 


The wise gardener, of course, anticipates these troubles, 
and by anticipating, ends them. He creates a “cut flower” 
garden wherein the household may make free, and in ex- 
change exacts an undertaking that anything elsewhere 
that may be required may be had only by the asking of 
himself. The agreement may be honored, but there is 
always the difficulty that we want that which we may 
not have. In any case, the scheme is worth trying, and 
we ourselves have known it to meet with partial success. 
The making of such a garden is, moreover, an interesting 
work. There must be plenty of foliage for spring, sum- 
mer and autmun effects, and, of course, there must be 
plenty of flowers in endless succession. Perennials must 
form the framework and annuals fill the interstices. There 
are all sorts of curious facts to be gleaned in such a 
garden. What flowers last longest when cut? How may 
the life of cut Poppies and the like be prolonged? What 
colors harmonize best with the rather feverish electric 
light so often used nowadays? Unfortunately, so pop- 
ular have flowers become that it needs a large cut flower 
garden to supply a small household. Seasons will, more- 
over, play unkind pranks in these and in all other gardens, 
but the better the gardener the more powerless are the 
seasons—the garden fates—to embarrass him. 

Beside the fresh flowers, the cut flower garden should 
provide large supplies of “Immortelles”—Helichrysums, 
Acrocliniums, Statice, Erygiums and Echinops, for the 
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making of bouquets for winter decoration; Herbs and 
Roses for pot-pourri; Lavender and Rosemary, and incense 
plants brought on indoors and planted out in shelter and 
warm places. It would, indeed, be worth someone’s while 
to write a brochure on the cut flower garden. If well done 
it would win much gratitude, both for the member of the 
household who looks after indoor floral decoration, and the 
member who takes charge of the garden itself. Although, 
nowadays, we are all gardeners, our objectives are not 
all identical. Some love the garden as a source of supply 
and some love it for its own sake. The cut flower garden 
might help to bridge the gulf between them. 


—The Gardeners’ Chronicle, (English) 





Flowers of Yesterday 


Ez WAS so cold nothing moved; so still that nothing 

but the cold itself broke the silence; now and again 
something about the house snapped sharply in the frost, 
and down by the river hollow booming rolled along the 
banks as the swelling waters forced the heavy incumbent 
loads of ice. No animate sounds were heard; even chanti- 
cleer dared not open his beak in cold so biting, and the 
herds lay snug in the stalls and stacks. 


But day was dawning, the sun would rise. Aye, so 
must the son of the family! The kitchen fire must be 
started, the pump thawed out, the house warmed up so 
that the family could get up and dress in comfort. Out 
from the bedding goes one questing foot—wow! and back 
agein. Then, “Whoop!” a wild leap, and quick action to 
get into one’s clothes to be buttoned on the way; down 
stairs, three at a jump, to touch a match to the oiled 
kindlings made ready in the kitchen stove the night before, 
and off she goes! Hear her draw, and snort, and puff 
till the stove lids dance and the whole top turns red! 


Flowers! What about flowers at ten below zero! 
Mother’s flowers all wrapped and pinned up and covered 
with newspapers and blankets, and barricaded behind the 
sitting room stove;—what about them on such a morning 
as this? Peep cautiously, move them back a little at a 
time till the room warms up; uncover them,—glory be! 
They are not frosted—bad, they will come up again. 


From the kitchen door the boy thrusts out his in- 
quisitive head; the rising sun shoots his first ray straight 
into his eyes, and he falls back to get a new start. Booted 
and mittened and fur-capped and mufflered, now he ven- 
tures outside. Oh, what a sight! In the still air, silent 
as the grave and sparkling with millions of diamond 
frost-crystals, from every village chimney there is rising 
a milk-white column capped with a cauliflower! Up, up, 
straight up it goes, and now from its stem are swelling 
budding balls—it is changing into a Brussels Sprouts! 
Every house has one, some two; scores of marble columns 
they are,—or maybe close sheeted ghosts of the night! 
No, no, they are snow-white Lilies growing up to heaven- 
pale lavender on that side, rosy sun tinted on this side— 
fields of glory in the skies. 


But hark! What is that? Piercing shrieks split the 
frost-quivering air. Back to earth again. It is Bill Burke 
fetching in a load of wood promised the day before and 
badly needed; he is crossing the long bridge over the 
river, and on the light snow his steel wagon tires scream 
like doomed spirits in a hell of ice. 

Did I say ten below zero? The boy looked at the 
thermometer on the back porch with the cry that it was 
“busted”; father went out to see; it surely was in winter 
quarters—39 below zero} Never since have I seen such 
flowers on the windows, never such flowers in the sky. 

GEO. W. BORDEN 
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Street-Corner Plantings 


NOTE what Mary Smith has to say in the Wayside 

Ramblings Department this month, about low 
plantings for street corners. In these days of high 
speed this suggestion is the more pertinent. Years 
ago when horses were used for transportation, a 
clear vision at street corners was not as necessary 
as it is today. Why should we obstruct the vision 
of drivers of vehicles by planting anything at in- 
tersecting street corners which will grow more than 
four feet in height? The answer is that we should 
not, as a matter of simple respect and regard for the 
safety and welfare of our fellows. 

If a shade tree is employed on corners, it should 
be promptly and thoroughly “trimmed”; to use an 
old expression for pruning. This is the only way we 
can tolerate trees on street corners. They must be 
pruned up to a height of six or eight feet, and of 
course my landscape friends will say that this de- 
stroys the appearance of the tree as a shade tree. 
All right! Just omit your tree plantings from the 
corners then. Keep your tall-growing trees in the 
background for the most part. Only an occasional 
specimen is permissible “out front,’ and this speci- 
men must not be a wide-spreading and bushy-topped 
tree. 

Here is a subject that will be covered by legal 
restrictions all in due time. We are not yet ready 
for it, but why make it necessary to pass laws to 
compel us to use good sense and judgment. 


MADISON COOPER 





A Complete FLOWER 
GROWER File Valuable 


FREQUEN TLY I have been telling my readers that 
they should accumulate a file of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for reference purposes. Many have done so 
and the call for indexes has increased from year to 
year. However, many more indexes should be called 
for, and I will tell you why. 

THE FLOWER GROWER as a magazine contains al- 
most wholly facts and information. I believe that 
no two other magazines published anywhere equal 
THE FLOWER GROWER in this respect. Further than 
this, the well-balanced character of the contents of 
each issue makes it especially valuable for home read- 
ing. And besides a carefully-prepared index makes 
the contents quickly available for any special sub- 
ject in which readers may be interested. 

But I don’t think that many readers value a com- 
plete file of THE FLOWER GROWER as does one of my 
Chicago friends who writes me as follows: 

“IT surely appreciate having 1929 in bound form. 

Have a complete file from 1914 to 1929 inclusive. 
Would not sell these for $1,000.” 


My friend goes further to state that his family 
are interested in all sorts of nature subjects. I will 
repeat again, as seems to be necessary, that this 
magazine is easily the best-balanced collection of 
worthwhile literature that can be found in magazine 
—_ and I invite the careful comparison of any 
reader. 


Again I say:—Save your copies from month to 
month and secure the index at the end of the year, 
and you will soon have a reference work which cannot 
be duplicated anywhere. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Who Pays the Taxes? 


ANY people, because they do not pay much in the 
way of taxes directly, imagine that they are not 
interested in the constantly-mounting tax rate. Now 
friends, do not delude yourselves, you who are paying 
no direct taxes, into thinking that you escape the 
tax collector. Whether you know it or not you are 
giving up a month or more of your working time each 
year, approximately ten per cent of it, to keep the 
government institutions running. 

It is up to every man whether he owns property 
or has an income big enough to pay taxes or not, to 
keep in touch with the government and how it is con- 
ducted, not only local affairs but state and national. 
It is a fact that we have too much in the way of 
government bureaus, supervision, investigation, etc., 
etc. If we keep on-in this direction it will soon be 
that every second or third person will be a govern- 
ment employee. It is not probable that we will get 
to quite that foolish an extreme, but the tendency 
has been decidedly in that direction. 


Make note of where the money collected as taxes 
is expended, as far as you are able to determine. 
What is more important, strive, as you may, to keep 
down government expenditures. There is usually a 
great waste in the handling of the money collected 
from taxes. This does not necessarily criticize those 
who administer the collecting and distribution of the 
government funds, but most businesses conducted by 
the government are far more wasteful than those 
under private control. 


But I hasten to explain that I am distinctly in 
favor of government ownership of many more things 
than the government now controls ;—but NOT YET! 
We need much education before we can reach that 
millennium,—possibly several centuries of it. 


MADISON COOPER 





A Ridiculous Editorial 


RTHUR BRISBANE, well known journalist, says in 
A a recent syndicated newspaper editorial :— 
“The human race will be healthier when all 
wild life shall have been eliminated, and all other life, 
perhaps, except that of human beings.” 


The author of the above statement may know much 
about Wall Street and financial investments in which his 
meditations often become top-heavy, but the grammar 
school boy with little of the chance of investigation that 
Mr. Brisbane has had, will not likely be guilty of making 
such an absurd and ridiculous statement as that quoted 
above. 

If Mr. Brisbane is in earnest in the above editorial, 
he needs to make some adventures into the fields of re- 
search and learn that if it were not for certain species 
of Animal Life beneath Man that life on the earth would 
be quite impossible for Man himself. For example, we 
wonder what Mr. Brisbane thinks would become of the 
Human Race were it not for Bees and the other Insects 
that are responsible for the pollination of food and raiment 
plants? What would become of the most important fruit 
crops without the lowly Bee? How would Mankind in 
the past have been able to conquer the wilderness without 
the assistance of the faithful old Horse, and how would 
he have fared without many of the other Domesticated 
Animals? How would man be clothed and fed without 
the humble Earthworm? 

The fact is Mr. Brisbane would not be a journalist and 
would not be enjoying the necessities of life and the 
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luxuries his wealth affords were it not for the gift of 
service rendered by Animal Life beneath him. 

ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

Brother Walker has criticized the positive state- 
ments of Arthur Brisbane as well as I could do it. 
No man has a right to make such a positive state- 
ment. It shows to what extremes the human animal 
will go under the exaggerated artificial conditions 
under which we live. 

But I hasten to add an apology for Brisbane at 
the same time that I wish to criticize him, and I wish 
to “hedge” a little on that expression “exaggerated 
artificial conditions.”. I have perhaps no more right 
to use that expression than Brisbane has when he 
suggests that the human race will be healthier with- 
out wild life. 

Brisbane falls into an error common to many 
writers. He perhaps believes because he can write 
with facility, and because he commands a big audi- 
ence for his writings, that about anything that he 
has to say is correct. When a man can get big pay 
for a little writing, naturally he feels that this writ- 
ing has great value and his opinions great importance. 

It has ever been thus; the human animal soon 
reaches his limit; and not understanding the fact that 
he has a limit, he presumes to go further and make 
prognostications about which he knows little or 
nothing. He is a wise man, indeed, who knows his 
limitations even approximately. 

MADISON COOPER 





Listen to the Trees 


‘eat Trees have voices is a notion held by many 

Nature-lovers. “All Trees whisper and talk during the 
Summer,” said Gene §S. Porter, “all trees are harps in 
Winter..... branches being the strings, and the winds 
the musicians.” Theodore Rousseau lived in a woodcut- 
ter’s cottage, and there he dreamed, we are told, in con- 
tinual ecstasy over the Trees of the forest. “I heard the 
voice of the Trees,” he said; “the surprises of their move- 
ments, their varieties of form and even the strangeness 
of their attraction to the light revealed to me the language 
of forests.” Thus have some listened to the Trees, inter- 
preting the utterance according to mood or fancy..... 
Nor is the music all one. Here, as elsewhere in Nature, is 
variety found. Different Trees have different voices—that 
of the Oak differs from that of the Pine; that of the Fir 
is distinct from that of the Beech. The same Tree has 
more than one music. Something depends on the player’s 
mood—the wind; and something on the listener’s mood. 
For Nature herself has different voices to different hearts. 


Sometimes the Trees seem to sing of their own strange 
histories and ancient associations with man. The Yew 
Tree has a song of “old, unhappy, far-off things.” Out of 
its wood, the archers once made their bows and arrows. 
Out of the ancient Oaks of the New Forest ships, like 
the Agamemnon and Swiftsure, which fought at Trafalgar, 
were built. The Oaks there seem to sing of ships and 
seafaring as well as of the days when the Oak was a sacred 
Tree, and when the sacred grove was the place of worship. 
For Trees have been linked with religion more deeply and 
intimately than is perhaps generally known. .... Some 
hear the Trees singing of all the things that are made of 
Trees, of all that comes out of the wood. Then the Trees 
have their seasonal songs, a Spring and Autumn and 
Winter voice. They have indeed many things to say to 
us, and it is worth while to learn to listen. 


Christian Science Monitor 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





HE futility of the resort to violence as a method of 

permanently settling disputes between nations is finally 
beginning to be understood, and a determination is being 
formulated that war must be outlawed. Secret pacts and 
conspiring alliances are provocative to wars and must in 
future be avoided by all peace-loving nations. 

“The true strength of rulers and empires,” says Mr. 
H. G. Wells, “lies not in armies and navies, but in the 
belief of men that they are inflexibly open and truthful 
and legal. So soon as a government departs from that 
standard, it ceases to be anything more than ‘the gang in 
possession,’ and its days are numbered.” 


It is an eternal truth that right will prevail. The life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte stands before the entire world as 
an example of the folly of building up power for anything 
but the highest motive. The sad story of his unrighteous 
conquests is thus commented upon by Emerson, the master 
word-painter : 

“Never was such a leader so endowed, and so weaponed ; 
never leader found such aids and followers. And what was 
the result of this vast talent and power, of these immense 
armies, burned cities, squandered treasures, immolated 
millions of men, of this demoralized Europe? All passed 
away, like the smoke of artillery, and left no trace. He 
left France smaller, poorer, feebler than he found it; and 
the whole contest for freedom to be begun again.” 


Let us take a glance back at what Mr. Wells calls “The 
world catastrophe of 1914.” What caused it? Let us 
be honest and confess that to this day we do not know. 
Who won? Nobody; all who engaged in it lost. Lost in 
staggering figures of financial cost; lost in millions of 
promising young men—the picked sons of the nations. 


Shall our country ever go to war again? We hope not. 
America has never provoked a war, and I believe never 
will. Should war be thrust upon us, we have the resources 
to resist it, and must always maintain such resources as 
may be necessary to meet the emergency. Self-defence is 
the right of every nation as well as every individual. 


If we can keep our fire-eating statesmen muzzled, our 
likelihood of being drawn into war is greatly minimized. 
I think I would be heartily in favor of our going into war 
at any time with any other nation, providing the great 
privilege be given, and its terms be insisted upon, that 
every Senator and Congressman voting for war be auto- 
matically enlisted for immediate service as privates, in 
the front ranks of the infantry, thereby attesting their 
sincere belief in the necessity of the war. Under such 
conditions the country at large should not hesitate to rise 
up en masse and join them. The cause would be a 


‘ righteous one or there would be no war. I am inclined 


to believe the war would be indefinitely postponed. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





hort regae knows the first principles in gardening— 
weeding, pruning, watering, cultivating, killing off 
natural enemies, encouraging natural advantages. 

Life is equally simple; the rules are known to everyone. 
Industry, fairness, economy, bring certain good results; 
idleness, carelessness, discourtesy, unfairness, bring cer- 
tain bad results. 

Why, then, do so many people persist in the wrong 
plan? 

In gardening, no one «ultivates weeds. 


THOMAS DREIER in Forbes 
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BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


S EDITOR of the American Rose 
Annual I get a very large cor- 
respondence from all over the 

country, through which interested and 
worth-while amateur rose lovers either 
give us information or ask for in- 
formation. I value this correspond- 
ence, which has been coming in an in- 
creasing stream for now fifteen years. 
From it is developed each year the 
American Rose Annual, the fifteen 
volumes of which represent, not ex- 
actly a loose-leaf rose encyclopedia, 
but a very much up-to-date rose en- 
cyclopedia. 

Parenthetically, it is quite interest- 
ing to note that the primary tendency 
of a dozen years ago has disappeared, 
and that now the questions are far 
more acute. The Rose is in America, 
and while it is not yet universal, the 
pressure of inquiry about it and the 
remarkable spread of desire for 
municipal rose-gardens means the edu- 
cation which will give this one uni- 
versal flower before long its adequate 
American standing. 

Now some friend of the Gladiolus, 
or the Dahlia, or the Peony, or other 
properly exploited good floral adorn- 
ment, must not rise in indignation and 
throw things at me because I have said 
this about the Rose! I am personally 
interested in all the great flowers, but 
I have devoted more attention to the 
Rose, because it is the one flower 
which one may find everywhere in the 
broad United States most of the 
blooming season. It does not diminish 
the beauty of my Peonies and Iris 
that the fine collection of both main- 
tained at Breeze Hill gives us a scant 
month of bloom, while we have Roses 


with us every day from April to late 
November. 

But this rose muddle I have men- 
tioned in the title relates to the dis- 
tinction between Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
and the so-called “Pernetiana” Roses. 
I have taken the position, and still 
hold it, that these distinct sections, if 
they are such, are better grouped un- 
der the somewhat inaccurate head of 
“Everblooming” Roses. They come 
as near being everblooming as any 
other Rose except the Polyantha 
group, likewise continuous-flowering, 
but so different in plant habit that it 
needs to be kept separate as well as 
used with the above designated “‘Ever- 
blooming” group. 

We have also the Hardy Climbers, 
about which I have frequently and 
appreciatively written. We have the 
superb Hybrid Perpetuals, which give 
us the June burst of bloom and con- 
tribute our richest feast of color and 
fragrance. 

We have the Species Roses, that 
show us what God put on this land 
and other lands from which we have 
drawn as a basis for making the Rose 
universal. We have in the far South 
the Noisettes, the Cherokees, and the 
Bracteatas, and some few other less 
important items in the magnificent 
outfit of Roses the Creator has pro- 
vided, so that no corner of the land 
need at any time be without their 
beneficent presence. There is a bush 
for every garden and a Rose for every 
home, as the motto of the American 
Rose Society may be paraphrased. 

BOUT 1900, that French plant 
importance 


wizard of far more 














Roses,—varieties Edouard Herriot and Mrs, Aaron Ward, in front of Evergreens 
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than the over-lauded Burbank, the 
modest Mons. J. Pernet-Ducher, made 
a wonderful Rose cross between a Hy- 
brid Perpetual Rose and Persian Yel- 
low. He thus produced a once-bloom- 
ing large Rose of richer yellow and 
copper hue than had yet been seen. 
He kept on, and in the next wonder- 
fully useful quarter-century he turned 
loose a good many Roses, with some- 
thing under fifty in a class which he 
called “Pernetiana,” in modest com- 
pliment to himself, these involving the 
carrying into the general Hybrid Tea 
stream of this same blood; that is, 
the orange and copper tendencies com- 
ing through the Persian Yellow from 
its base, the Austrian Brier, or Rosa 
foetida, which also transferred its bad 
qualities. 

Thus in this stream he produced 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, Willowmere, 
as well as Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
and the other aggravating, important 
and beautiful recent varieties. Con- 
sultation of his genealogical records, 
so far as they have been kept, seems 
to indicate that he drew liberally on 
the life-stream of other Roses which 
had been developed under his hands, 
mostly preferring his own seedlings, 
whether they were named or un- 
named. For example, the well-known 
Caroline Testout, which he produced 
in 1890, was one of the parents of 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, and thus took 
into this great current of new rose 
blood a variety far from the Hybrid 
Perpetual which was the base of the 
first cross. 

I have gone into this detail because 
I want to have it clearly understood 
that the Pernetianas, so-called, are 
very badly mixed up, and do not at 
all refer back to pure blood as such. 

In fact, I want to say that there is 
mighty little pure blood in the garden 
Rose today, except where species like 
Spinosissima, Altaica, and the like, 
have been drafted properly into gar- 
den service. Astonished some years 
ago at the prolificacy of Ophelia as a 
parent, I tried to find out what its 
origins were. Its American exploiter, 
my dear friend E. G. Hill, promptly 








Rose,—variety Willowmere 
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gave me its parentage, but he was not _ 


as sure as he would have liked to be, 
so I wrote to its originators (W. Paul 
& Son, of Waltham Cross,) in Eng- 
land, and found, to my surprise, that 
they did not know who were its 
“daddy” and its “mammy,” because it 
was a chance seedling. 


HE late Dr. Van Fleet was an 

amazing man. He had the true 
hybridizer’s sixth sense. He could 
usually state the parentage of his 
seedlings, but even he was mixed, and 
badly mixed, more than once, as I 
have had to come to know because of 
the assumed forbears of the fine hardy 
Climbing Rose which carries the name 
of my garden, Breeze Hill. 


So I want to make the final state- 
ment that this mix-up is a good 
mix-up. It means that we have in 
America a great many Roses that are 
good in some gardens somewhere, the 
origin of which is of little importance 
to us so long as they are good. Gar- 
den Roses are like the average Ameri- 
can, who is by no means a pure-blood 
native, but not unusually an interest- 
ing and most important hybrid from 
a half-dozen lands. 


During this Rose year of 1930, 
therefore, I propose to be somewhat 
more intolerant and cynical when cor- 
respondents jump on me because I do 
not recognize the Pernetiana group as 
an important separate class. It is tre- 
mendously important and valuable, 
but it is not a pure-bred, definitely de- 
limited group at all. It includes, as 
I have before hinted, very desirable 
but also very aggravating Roses, be- 
cause of the curious tendency toward 
leaf-drooping, which may be caused 
by early maturity, and toward accom- 
modating, and indeed eagerly welcom- 
ing, the black-spot germs which so 
quickly make it naked in August or 
September, when it ought not to be 
naked. 


Let us accept these Roses at their 
best for what they are, and let us hope 
that the life-stream of Hybrid Teas 
will be still more mixed, until the 
difficulties have disappeared and the 
ideal Rose emerges—the constant- 
blooming, disease-free, richly colored, 
perfectly formed Rose of our dreams, 
growing vigorously on a _ ruggedly 
hardy and individually beautiful plant 
that is indifferent to soil preferences 
or treatment, as well as immune to 
insect attacks. And this heavenly per- 
fect Rose must be available in at least 
five clear-cut colors. It must likewise 
have its—or their—extension or ex- 
tensions into climbing sorts. 

It occurs to me that as_ these 
words are to be read by FLOWER 
GROWER readers in early March, I 
ought to be writing seasonally, rather 
than exploding about the Pernetianas. 
Well, I will condense a proper rose 
message by urging any and all readers 
to plant more Roses either in any part 


of March which permits getting into 


the garden-ground without dynamite, 
or in the earliest April days that the 


honest two-year dormant outdoor- 
grown budded Roses can be obtained 
from a rose-merchant with a con- 
science. I will add that the ground 
in which these dependable plants are 
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to start ought to be good enough and 
rich enough and friable enough to 
raise satisfactory early corn or beans, 
or the kind of tomatoes that excite de- 
sire and pride. 





Growing Prize-winning Asters 
BY HELEN FIELD FISCHER, Radio Flower Speaker, KFNF 


STERS like a very rich mellow 
A soil with perfect drainage. Their 
root system is so small that there 
must be ample food in the limited 
space which they occupy. The best 
fertilizers are wood ashes, bone meal 
or well-rotted cow manure. Animal 
fertilizers, however, should never be 
applied near planting time as the 
plants are susceptible to fungus in- 
fection. 


They resent acid soil to such a de- 
gree that it is best to be on the safe 
side by applying a little lime even 
though there seems no acidity. Since 
low, wet ground is more apt to be acid 
it is best to avoid it. Fall-plowed soil 
is in perfect shape for spring plant- 
ing. 

It is best to use a different plot for 
Asters each year to avoid insect pests 
which may have developed the year 
before, especially the grey root aphis 
which is the same one that bothers 
corn roots. 

It is not necessary, however, to 
change the soil if you have let no 
pests get a foothold the previous year. 
This is achieved by adding a liberal 
application of nicotine dust or tobacco 
stems to the soil around every plant 
and destroying all ant hills in the 
vicinity. Any sick plants should be 
pulled and burned at once. Beds close 
to buildings are not so apt to be both- 
ered with insects as those in the open. 
Plants in semi-shade will bear more 
exquisitely-colored blooms than those 
in full shade, but not nearly so many 
of them. 


By careful planning one can have 
Asters from July to October. The 
seeds are cheap enough that an ex- 
penditure of a dollar or less will cover 
seeds of every type and color. 


For early blooms choose early vari- 
eties and start seed in boxes in the 
house. Your only trouble will be 
“damping off” of plants. This is 
caused by a fungus growth which 
comes from germs in rich soil. To 
avoid it, sterilize the soil you use by 
baking. It also helps to have a top 
soil layer of clean sand. Never over- 
water and do not water late in the 
day. 

Keep your young plants cool enough 
to be stocky and gradually harden 
them off until the boxes can be left 
out-of-doors over night even in pretty 
cool weather. They are not easily 
frosted and can be transplanted to the 
permanent beds by May first. 


The later varieties may be sown di- 
rectly in the row where they are to 
bloom. Some sow as early as Feb- 
ruary or March in an open furrow and 
leave uncovered letting the spring 
rains settle the seeds. It is certainly 
safe to plant as early as you can con- 
veniently work the soil. 

After the plants have their second 
leaves they should be thinned. Never 
leave less than a foot between plants. 
For the late branching types eighteen 
inches is better. Cultivate not less 
than once a week but cut shallow for 
the roots are close to the surface. 


As hot weather comes on, about the 
first of July, a good mulch of lawn 
clippings or straw will take care of 
them for the rest of the season. Some 
of the tall-growing sorts will appre- 
ciate stakes. 

With this treatment you should have 
some plants with up to seventy-five 
blooms and on plants that have had all 
side buds removed you should have 
some five and six inches across. 


Don’t forget that you can lift bloom- 
ing plants and pot them up for the 
porch or terrace, and young plants 
taken into the house in the Fall will 
give winter bloom. So many com- 
mercial florists have gotten their soil 
infected by constant use that they are 
often glad to buy blooms from ama- 
teur growers. 


Queen of the Market and Giant 
Branching are the best commercial va- 
rieties and the lighter colors are more 
popular. Your success in finding a 
market would depend upon your own 
skill in salesmanship. Often children 
will take a basket of your Asters tied 
in bunches of a dozen each and sell 
them from door to door for a small 
commission. Possibly your grocer 
would give you a corner of his win- 
dow, or you could arrange to furnish 
table decorations for some hotel that 
has a great many banquets. 

For strictly show Asters you should 
try out some of the newly developed 
American strains which are winning 
prizes in Europe, such as California 
Giants, Giant Crego and American 
Beauty. 


There has been some talk during 
the past few years that it was hard to 
grow Asters successfully because of 
various pests, but the far reaching 
radio has discovered in every part of 
the country people who were growing 
superb Asters and were ready to tell 
how they did it. 
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G pruning Red Raspberries. In the 
order in which they are usually fol- 
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Pruning the Bramble Fruits 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


are grown widely in home gar- 

dens, and most of them are 
grown with very little attention. In 
general they are well worth while even 
when grown in that way. The fruit 
is improved so much, however, in 
quantity, size, and flavor by a little 
care, that every gardener should at 
least experiment to see how promptly 
these fruits respond to good culture. 


Annual pruning is with all the 
Brambles a matter of first importance. 
The canes grow during one season, 
branch and produce a crop the second 
Summer, and then die. Unless the 
dead canes, at least, are removed the 
plantation soon becomes choked with 
such canes that are of no value what- 
ever, but which interfere with pick- 
ing the fruit to such an extent that 
it is sometimes next to impossible to 
harvest any berries except those on 
the edge of the row or patch. Many 
growers of Bramble Fruits do all the 
pruning in Spring just before growth 
starts. 


i ae and Blackberries 


RED RASPBERRIES 


Cuthbert and Latham probably are 
the most common varieties of Red 
Raspberries grown in this region. 
Herbert seems to be increasing in 
favor a little because of its resistance 
to mosaic, but it is safe to assume 
that it will never be the leader. 

Like most other Raspberries, Cuth- 
bert and Latham have slender canes 
which bend under the crop until many 
of the berries are so close to the 
ground that they may be splashed 
with mud by driving rains. These 


particles of grit are driven into the’ 
soft fruit as soon as it is handled 
and cannot be washed off. - 

There are two ways to check this 
tendency to bend: The cane may be 
supported by a wire trellis or it may 


be cut back to throw the fruit lower 
on the cane and to enable the cane to 
hold it off the ground. This is made 
possible by the fact that every bud on 
the cane will produce a fruiting shoot 
if forced to do so. This is shown by 
the way in which the buds very low on 
the cane produce fruiting shoots when 
the cane has been winter-killed to the 
snow line. Severe cutting back re- 
duces the crop materially, however. 
Usually it is sufficient to remove the 
winter-injured tip. 
MAINTAIN ROWS 


Common varieties of Red Rasp- 
berries produce many new shoots each 
year that arise from slender, creeping, 
underground stems rather than from 
the old crowns. These shoots furnish 
the new plants for transplanting. 
Some of them are in the rows, but 
many are not and the row will spread 
indefinitely if allowed to do so. 

A wide, thick row produces little 
fruit in the middle and what is there 
is difficult to harvest. It is best, 
therefore, to remove without mercy 
any plants that have appeared out- 
side the prescribed rows. A row 
should not be allowed to reach a width 
of more than two feet or thirty inches 
at the bottom and half that width 
makes it easier to handle the plants. 

There is a strong tendency for too 
many canes to be produced in the 
rows. Many of them are weak and 
worthless for production purposes but 
they crowd and interfere with the 
good canes. The smallest canes should 
be removed and thinning should be 
continued until each cane left has 
room to branch and produce a crop. 
If they are at least six inches apart 
the canes will pull apart at the tops 
far enough to allow them to branch 
without undue crowding. 

There are four steps, therefore, in 












Columbian Purple Cane before Pruning 





1. Remove all canes outside the row. 
2. Cut out all old, dead canes. 

3. Thin out those remaining. 

4. Cut back the tops. 


BLACK RASPBERRIES 


Black Raspberries are grown in 
hills. They do not produce suckers 
that are not from the original crowns 
but propagate by rooting at the tips 
of the branches. They tend to spread 
from the original rows, therefore, and 
to form thickets, and some effort is 
necessary to maintain the rows. 

The canes have the same life history 
as those of the Red Raspberry and 
each year there is a set of old, dead 
canes to be removed. 

Canes of the Black Raspberry 
branch during the first growing sea- 
son. The next Spring they branch 
again and the fruit is borne on these 
secondary branches. They often are 
long and slender and bear the crop 
near the ends, almost on the ground 
unless the branches are shortened in 
Spring. They should be cut back until 
not more than half a dozen buds are 
left on each and weak branches had 
better be removed entirely. Slender, 
weak canes should also be removed. 


PRUNING PURPLE CANES 


Purple Canes, like Columbian and 
Royal Purple, are pruned much like 
Black Raspberries. They do not tip 
layer of their own accord, however, 
but stay in the hills where planted. 
This makes them much easier to 
handle. The steps in pruning Black 
and Purple Canes are: 

1. Remove dead and weak canes. 

2. Cut back laterals to a half dozen 

buds. 

3. Shorten long canes. 


PRUNING BLACKBERRIES 


Because of the thorns, Blackberries 
are so difficult to pick and handle when 
they are allowed to run wild that it is 
particularly important that they be 
kept in narrow rows. Like the Red 
Raspberry they produce many plants 
each year along the sides of the row 
and these plants should be removed or 
soon all trace of the row will be lost. 








Same plant after Pruning 
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The rows should be well thinned 
out, too. First remove the dead canes, 
then the weaker ones until each cane 
stands clear of the others and has 
room to branch and produce fruit 
without serious crowding. 

Blackberry canes often grow long 
and bend over into the space between 
rows. While it probably reduces the 
crop considerably it is so much easier 
to work around the plantation that in 
the home garden it is advisable to cut 
back the canes until they do not pro- 
ject out of the rows and until they 
will carry the crop without bending 
out too far. 

The things to be done in pruning 
Blackberries, therefore, are: 

1. Remove all canes outside the row. 

2. Remove dead canes. 

3. Remove weak canes—thin the 

row. 

4. Cut back laterals and long canes. 


SUMMER PRUNING 


With those Brambles that branch 
during that first growing season, it 
is well to force the production of 
branches near the ground by pinching 
or cutting off the tips of the canes in 
midsummer at about the time when 
fruit from the older canes is being 
harvested. This also forces early 
branching and the branches have time 
to thicken and harden sufficiently to 


withstand low temperatures much 
better. 

This is a common practice with 
Black and Purple Raspberries and 


with Blackberries. Nothing can be 
done about it at this time of year, 
but notice how long the canes are and 
how worthless those slender, late- 
formed branches are and remember 
that next year you can have stocky 
canes and sturdy, productive laterals 
if you take time to pinch off the grow- 
ing tips during the coming Summer. 





Keeping Nursery Stock 


w= trees for Spring-planting 
are delivered before planting time, 
which is usually the case, it is im- 
portant to store the stock properly 
until time for setting arrives. 

Drying out is one of the greatest 
enemies of nursery stock, and the 
stock should be kept moist. If it is 
kept moist and fairly warm it is likely 
to mould, so a low temperature must 
be maintained. 

Stock must also be kept dormant. 
The critical period with the trans- 
planted tree comes with the first de- 
mand for water by the opening leaves. 
If this comes before the roots have 
had a chance to establish themselves, 
the tree may be dried out sufficiently 
to cause it to make a poor start, ex- 
posing the tree to many dangers and 
sometimes resulting in its death. KH 
is important that stock should be en- 
tirely dormant when set. The effec- 
tive way to keep a tree dormant is to 
keep it cold. 

To prevent drying, to guard against 
moulds, and to maintain a dormant 
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condition, a suitable place or nursery 
stock must be moist and cold. An ice 
house is excellent if one is available. 
Bury the roots or the whole tree in 
the cold, moist sawdust next to the 
ice. Stock may be kept dormant to 
Midsummer in such a place. 

If the ground is not frozen when 
the stock arrives it is a good plan to 
“heel” it in. Dig a trench deep 
enough to take the roots, break the 
bundles apart, and tramp the earth 
solidly against the roots of each tree. 
If stock can be heeled in in the shade 
of a building it will remain dormant 
longer than in a warmer place. When 
trees are shrivelled and dry upon ar- 
rival, it is a good plan to bury the 
entire tree in moist earth until plant- 
ing time. It is also effective to soak 
it over night in the brook or in a tank 
of cold water. The trees will absorb 
enough water to help them a great 
deal when the time for growth comes. 

An effort should be made to set all 
woody plants just as early as the land 
can be fitted and the holes dug. An 
early start will do much to insure a 
proper growth. When plants are set 
late and caught by the dry weather of 
Midsummer before the root system is 
well established, they may suffer so 
much from a lack of water, that a 
year’s growth may be lost, and mor- 
tality is high in such plants. 





Productive Cherry Trees 


OUR Cherries are produced on last 

year’s growth and on spurs on 
wood that is two or three years older. 
As the trees grow older they tend to 
become less and less vigorous and 
finally reach a point when every bud 
on new growth is setting fruit buds 
instead of pushing out a part of them 
to form spurs. 

Spurs in the Sour Cherry are not 
long-lived, and as the spurs already 
formed become non-productive, the 
fruit tends to be borne more and more 
along the sides of last year’s growth 
only. 

The trees then develop long, un- 
branched, whip-like branches that bear 
small crops on fruiting wood near the 
ends. There is not enough of this 
new wood formed each year to make 
full crops possible. 

Once a Cherry Tree has descended 
to this condition it takes drastic meas- 
ures to bring it back. It is better 
to watch for signs of the approaching 
condition and to avoid it by stimulat- 
ing the tree by increased fertilization 
or by pruning or both. 

When this condition is pretty well 
developed it is seldom that heavy 
fertilization will correct it. Fertiliza- 
tion must be combined with heavy 
pruning to force a _ vigorous ‘new 
growth. This is worth while if the 
trees are to be retained, for even 
though the top is much reduced in size 
by heading back the main limbs sev- 
eral feet to side branches, the new 
wood produced becomes bearing wood 
the next year and crops are not. neces- 
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sarily reduced for more than a year 
or so. 

The rejuvenation of old trees is not 
easy of accomplishment, however. It 
is easier to keep them from getting 
that way. When a fruit tree gets to 
the point where it is badly devitalized, 
it is about time to plant a new tree. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


If you have neglected to protect 
your Trees and Shrubs from Mice and 
have any reason to believe that Mice 
may be troublesome, you can help ma- 
terially by tramping or tamping the 
snow solidly around the base of the 
plants. 


Don’t forget to ventilate the Stor- 
age Cellar on an occasional mild day, 
especially if it has that stuffy “stor- 
age” smell. The storage flavor soon 
disappears from fruits and vegetables 
before good ventilation. 


See that a supply of fertilizer is at 
hand for early application. If ferti- 
lizers carrying available nitrogen are 
applied early enough they may help 
the set of fruit. Apple trees should be 
fertilized, ordinarily, about two or 
three weeks ahead of blossoming time. 
Manure should be applied earlier and 
may be applied at any time during 
the dormant season. 


Prune black knot out of Plum trees 
and destroy it before warm weather 
starts the spores to spreading. Re- 
move any infected native Cherry trees 
in the vicinity. 


Sharp tools and fine weather in com- 
bination make pruning one of the 
most enjoyable tasks of the year, and 
the gardener usually can prune under 
these conditions if he doesn’t wait 
until the end of the pruning season to 
get started. 


Large pruning wounds may be 
painted after they have weathered a 
while to make the paint stick. Small 
wounds will ordinarily heal in a short 
time and there is not enough advan- 
tage in a wound-covering to make it 
worth while. 


Peaches must be sprayed very early 
for peach-leaf curl, if the treatment 
is to be effective. The leaves become 
affected with the disease just as soon 
as the bud scales spread enough, with 
the swelling of the buds, to admit 
the spores. Spraying after the buds 
swell is of little value. It should be 
done just as soon as you can get the 
sprayer into the orchard. Spraying 
in Autumn is still better. 


As soon as the snow leaves, examine 
fruit trees for mouse injury. Mice 
girdle trees near the ground level and 
such injury is likely to be overlooked. 
If a tree is completely girdled it must 
be bridge-grafted while dormant 


scions are available or the tree will 
die. Young trees are most likely to 
be ‘attacked by mice, but any tree 
may be damaged or destroyed. 
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Sanuuneeneeuennenccnenseeey: 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








ARCH is here, and that means 
much more than just the ush- 
ering in of another month. It 

means that Spring has actually come, 
although we may be at a loss to find 
her on many March days for she has 
a mysterious way of disappearing 
when Winter, who has apparently gone 
away, makes a sudden reappearance. 


We see the first Honeybees of the 
season in March, venturing from their 
winter quarters when the sun shines 
brightly. We may doubt if they find 
nectar at this time of year; but if 
there is sweet of any kind to be found, 
they will discover it. The stump of 
a Maple that has been cut during the 
Winter will furnish little pools of sap, 
and around them will be found clusters 
of Bees, apparently erjoying the first 
sweets of the season. 


In March we find numerous Catkins 
on our woodland rambles. It is inter- 
esting to gather branches of them and 
watch their growth which is accel- 
erated when we place them in water 
in the house. Soft, silvery Pussy Wil- 
lows we find very early, usually be- 
fore we have any idea they are out, 
and the finding is always a joyous 
vernal surprise. 


Toward the middle of the month 
Spring has begun to assert herself 
and many Birds have come, with 
myriads on the way, arriving in their 
own good time. 


One of the finest sounds of March is 
the song of Birds. February may im- 
pel them to sing a few subdued notes, 
but March will encourage them to real 
song. 


When we hear the first Meadow 
Lark caroling “Spring-o’-the-year” 
then we may feel pretty confident 
that our worries with Winter are over. 


Crows are jubliant this month as 
they gather in great flocks and have 
noisy reunions in tree tops. We like 


to listen to their unmusical din which, 
after all is said and done, is good to 
hear because it is in keeping with the 
spirit of Spring. 


The first Bluebirds and the first 
Robins and the first Grackles; in fact 
the first of every species give us a 
thrill we get at no other season of the 
year, and we drink in every note, 
hoping not to miss the most insig- 
nificant chirps that might be uttered. 


Many Bird lovers each Spring 
make a Bird list and every new ar- 
rival is eagerly watched for and added 
to the number. As the list lengthens 
the enthusiast gets more and more 
excited and boastful, and takes great 
pleasure in comparing lists with other 
Bird lovers, especially if his happens 
to be the longest. It is very interest- 
ing to scan a vigilant watcher’s list, 
and it surprises us many times to 
learn the variety of Birds one may 
find, if one has the time and patience. 


Flower lists are also records of in- 
terest, although we can tell pretty 
well just where and when to look for 
them. Of course a very late or early 
season has much to do with their ar- 
rival. However, when we find rare 
species it is well to catalog their loca- 
tion that we may look for them year 
after year. 


The Early-spring Flowers seem to 
pop through the ground and burst into 
bloom almost immediately. One has 
the feeling that the plant and buds 
must have been formed underground, 
and when the proper time arrived 
Nature brought them out like a Jack- 
in-the-Box. Many plants are com- 
pactly formed close to the ground, 
waiting only for ‘the sun to warm 
them into seeming elasticity when 
they will stretch up as by magic. 

The Christmas or Evergreen Ferns, 


which have been interesting and 
verdant all through the Winter, are 




















A variety of March Catkins gathered in a favorite woods 
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now taking on a rather crestfallen air 
which tells us they will soon be ac- 
quiring new Spring fronds. But we 
can excuse their ragged appearance 
now, for when we most needed some- 
thing fresh and green to cheer us up 
on our rambles they were outstanding 
and dapper. 

Of course we shall listen eagerly 
for the first tinkling Frog music is- 
suing from boggy places, and this 
month we will hear it, of that we may 
be sure. The Frog chorus is just as 
much a part of Spring as are the 
Flowers and Birds. 

Buds on the Maple Trees are swell- 
ing, and the scales from the bud clus- 
ters will soon be dropping off. Late 
Summer finds the Maples aflame with 
color, and again in earliest Spring 
they are gorgeous against the drab 
background of departing Winter. 


If the weather is pleasant but a 
few days, we find many Moths flitting 
about in the woods, and other Insects, 
too, we know are abroad; for are not 
the Insect-eating Birds arriving, and 
they never come until they are as- 
sured of a fair amount of insect food. 


Flies buzz past us in a business- 
like manner, just as though they know 
what they are about, and no doubt 
they do. Not ordinary pestiferous 
house Flies, but outdoor Flies that 
have little in common with the hot- 
house variety. 


The latter part of the month finds 
many Shrubs tinged with green, and 
lawns, too, are beginning to show the 
popular Spring color. 


Early garden Flowers are well on 
the way and some are already blos- 
soming; the first of a succession of 
Flowers that are to bud and blossom 
for the next eight months. 


The song of Birds, the blossoming 
of Flowers, and the great activities of 
Nature in the growing world in the 
many months to follow—we have much 
to look forward to and much to make 
us happy. 





Floral Refreshments 


A garden party will be an even nicer 
party if the refreshments are in keeping. 
For flower pots use paper cups and cover 
them with paper to make them look like 
pottery; fill with ice cream, any flavor 
desired underneath, but be sure to have 
the top layer of chocolate to look like 
earth. In the center of each pot stick 
a flower; a Pansy, Rose, Cosmos, Gera- 
nium or whatever kind you wish. The 
“potted plants” will be a delightful sur- 
— to any group of guests, young or 
ola, 

To serve with these ices “Daisy cakes” 
are just the thing. Plain cookies or 
cup cakes (made in muffin pans) are 
iced with chocolate icing, and Daisies 
made of blanched almonds or peanuts 
are arranged on top before the icing 
hardens. For Black-eyed Susans, ice the 
cakes with white, and make the daisy 
petals of yellow and chocolate centers. 


RUTH GorRDON—(in Ohio Farmer) 
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COeunueneeeanensegucesene? 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


POU 





“About the flowers grave lessons cling, : 
Let us softly steal like the tread of Spring 
And learn of them.” 


66 HANK Providence for Spring!”, 
wrote Hawthorne. “The earth— 
and man himself, by sympathy 

with his birthplace—would be far other 

than we find them if life toiled wearily 
onward without this periodical infusion 
of the primal spirit. . . Among the de- 
lights of Spring, how is it possible to 
forget the Birds? Even the Crows were 

welcome as sable harbingers of a 

brighter and livelier race. . . The smaller 

Birds,—little songsters of the woods... 

their outburst of melody is like a brook 

let loose from wintry chains. . .” 

“The tread of Spring.” Winter often 
plays his worst pranks in March. Lurk- 
ing in dark places where Uncle Sol will 
not see him, waiting till some venture- 
some impatient budlets come peeking 
out, maliciously out he darts, under 
cover of the night, kissing them with 
his frosty breath, and laughing next day 
when he sees their blight. Back again 
to his hiding place he waits to do it all 
over again the next night. But Uncle 
Sol soon gets “wise” and routs him out 
with powerful heat from his rays. 

“Let the earth bring forth grass.” 
(Gen. 1:10-11). On our side of the world 
Earth brings forth Grass without stint. 
We walk on it, and trample upon it. 
Unmindful of abuse, it goes right on 
with its business of growing, needing 
little or no encouragement; dying down 
in Winter, resurrecting itself'in Spring. 
What is sweeter than the smell of fresh 
Earth and new Grass in the early 
Springtime? 


Forget-me-nots are under the planet 
Mercury, and to dream of them signifies 
“Friendship and Fidelity.” This ro- 
mantic little flower is said to have been 
adopted by exiled Henry IV with the 
motto, “Remember me,” and it is also 
recorded that an Order of Knights was 
founded in the 14th century having this 
same flower for an emblem. 

Many are the legends about Forget- 
me-nots. One relates to Adam when he 
was naming all the flowers in his Garden 
of Eden. He overlooked this modest 
flower entirely, but one day while walk- 
ing in the garden speaking to them each 
by name, a timid little voice asked him 
what name he was going to give it. 
Adam looking down at the charming 
plant, he felt rebukéd, and at once named 
it Forget-me-not, so he himself would 
not forget his oversight. 

Another is about an Angel that had 
fallen from his high estate in Heaven 
just because he had fallen in love with 
one of the children of Earth, so sat 
weeping disconsolately outside the pearly 
gates. Finally he was told that he might 
return to his former home if his earthy 
sweetheart would plant this particular 
flower in every nook and cranny in the 
world. The Forget-me-not was chosen 
because it was the flower she was weav- 
ing into a garland when he first saw her 
and fell in love. Together the outcast 
Angel and the Maid of the Earth went 
‘about the world planting Forget-me-nots 
everywhere. On their return they found 


the gates open wide, and be¢ause of the 


unselfishness of the girl, she was granted 
the boon of escaping death, so they were 
allowed to enter Paradise together, and 
it is presumed “lived happily ever after.” 


“From my banks I pluck this flower, 
With holy hands, whose virtuous pow’r 
Is at once to heal and draw.” 


Borage is ruled by Jupiter, and is 
sometimes known as Gypsy Flower, 
Hound’s Tongue, ete. The fresh plant 
has a cucumber-like odor and a saline 
taste, and is used mostly in medicine 
for this saline element which renders it 
diuretic when used in an infusion. In 
Europe it has been used freely for lung 
diseases and sometimes skin trouble. The 
Hindus believe Borage will grow only 
near houses where human beings live. 
It is claimed to be good for Bees, and is 
sometimes used in salads. 


Bumblebees always remind me of tiny 
miniature roly-poly cub bears, or newly 
hatched chickens, and what a variety of 
kinds there are. They make their homes, 
it is claimed, close to the earth, or even 
in the ground, and sometimes have their 
domiciles right in the nest of a field 
mouse. The Bumblebees are the great- 
est pals of the Red Clover and spend 
most of their time visiting one flower 
and another, carrying a goodly supply 
of pollen to each of them. Each fra- 
grant Clover blossom has a treat all 
ready and waiting for Mr. Bumblebee 
and he wastes no time in ceremony, but 
at once gets busy sipping up the sweet 
drink waiting for him. 








White Clover is said to be sometimes 
mixed with hay in Europe to stimulate 
the appetite of cattle. In the days of 
snuff, the Sweet Clover was used as a 
scent, and strewn among clothing and 
furs to protect them from moths. Form- 
erly it was used in several disorders in- 
cluding colic, rheumatism, ete. At pres- 
ent it is not much in vogue for internal 
medicines, but is used in infusions, 
plasters and ointments to allay local 
pains, especially in the joints and abdo- 
men. Clover blossom or Clover tops 
were formerly extolled in whooping 
cough. Shakespeare wrote of Red 
Clover, calling it “Honey-stalks.” 


Bleeding Hearts! Who doesn’t love 
them, or Dutchmen’s Breeches growing 
so shyly in the woods? Let those who 
strain at such things call the flowers by 
their dignified and proper Latin, Greek 
or other bontanical names, but those that 
appeal the most are the picturesque 
romantic names often given by children 
or simple country folk. Bleeding Heart, 
sometimes called Squirrel Corn, or Tur- 
key Pea,—and I ask you right here if 
those homely names do not conjure up 
more happy memories of childhood than 
for instance Dicentra canadensis, Dicen- 
tra formosa, Dielytra exima, Fumari- 
aceae, etc.? At one time it was reported 
to have medical virtues that were of 
benefit in skin diseases, but later came 
into disuse. Some species in Europe are 
said to have been successfully used in 
intermittent fevers. 
out of the rock.” 


“Honey stony 
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{Psalms.) Wild Bees are said to be found 
in the hollow trunks or branches of trees 
and clefts of rocks around Palestine. 
Also that thousands of Nightingales 
warble in the woods on both sides of the 
river Jordan. 


It has been a popular custom in the 
past for the Chinese, especially around 
Peking, to catch Birds and fasten tiny 
bells to their tails, and then release 
them. Naturally when the Birds fly 
there is a tinkling musical sound heard. 


“* The orchid perfumes rise, 
Like clouds of incense wafted by 
The wings of butterflies.” 


Orchids are relatives of the Lady 
Slipper family and grow in most luxuri- 
ous abandon in tropical countries, being 
cultivated with infinite pains in tem- 
perate and northern climes. Venus is 
its ruling planet, and the meaning 
“Belle.” Many of the Orchids are 
poised lightly as birds upon branches 
of trees upon which they grow, having 
aerial roots, and obtaining their food from 
the air. It is often said they are of 
parasite growth, but this is also denied. 
They are claimed, however, to have the 
most wonderful internal structure 
known in plant life. Many are the 
curious myths about this exotic flower. 
One is that the Orchid is the offspring of 
a nymph and a satyr, hence has un- 
bridled passions, and eating the roots 
transforms one into a satyr. They were 
regarded in ancient times as nutritious, 
and in medicine as a demulcent and 
useful in checking summer complaint. 
There is a species called Salep, the tuber 
of which furnishes Salep used in medi- 
cine. In passing, as already mentioned 
in November issue, vanilla comes from 
a plant belonging to the Orchid family; 
attaching itself to a tree, and having 
aerial roots. In the February, 1928, 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER under the 
title “Early Spring and Wild Flowers,” 
by this writer, you will find a report 
of Cypripediums belonging to Orchid 
group to be found in the U. S. and 
Canada. Those who did not take the 
magazine then, can probably obtain back 
numbers. 


Begin to plan about planting shrubs 
and trees that attract the Birds: Wild 
Cherry, White Mulberry, Mountain Ash, 
Hackberry, Dogwood, Elder, Sumach, 
Madrone, and numerous other varieties. 
A supply of such berries will prevent 
Birds devouring your cultivated fruits. 
Humming Birds are said to hover round 
Wild Columbine and Trumpet Creeper. 





Transplanting Trees and Shrubs 


A new Bulletin from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on the above 
subject is an excellent piece of work 
and comprises 34 pages profusely il- 
lustrated and leaves comparatively 
little to be said on the subject. Those 
who are interested in doing work of 
this kind should secure the Bulletin 
which may be had by sending 10c 
in coin to Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. This is one of the books 
that can be filed for reference, as it 
has a table of contents and any part 
of the general subject can be referred 
to quickly. Order it promptly while 
it is still available. 
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Our Feathered Friends 


BY RUTH JACOBS, (Ind.) 


“When the Snow lies on the meadow 
and the ice is on the rill—” 

T IS a very good time to make new 
friends and renew old acquaint- 
ances. And surely we will be glad 

to meet those who during the long 
days of Spring and Summer have 
cheered us with their songs and 
helped us protect our flowers, our 
gardens, our trees, etc., from the hosts 
of insect pests. 

In the rural districts the Birds are 
often real barometers in Winter. Be- 
fore a snow you will see them gather- 
-ing closer to the buildings, coming in 
from field and forest for shelter and 
for food; the Juncos, Cardinals, Mock- 
ing Birds and many others. We have 
even had coveys of Quail gathering on 
the lawn for protection. 

The pleasure and cheer that comes 
from watching them is ample pay for 
the food they are given. 

Then if out buildings are not situ- 
ated so as to give shelter to these little 
friends other shelter should be pro- 
vided, because in severe weather 
many of them perish from the cold. 

If you invite the Birds to be your 
guests when north winds blow you 
will find more of them staying as pay- 
ing guests in the Summer. It would 
be worthwhile pastime this Winter 
to make houses suitable for the Birds 
in your locality. Material on this sub- 
ject can be gotten from experiment 
stations and in magazines and books. 

A type of Wren House which is in- 
expensive and serves the purpose as 
well as any is made from Dipper 
Gourds with a small hole cut in one 
side and the seeds removed. Suspend 
this from a limb of a tree with the 
end of the Gourd neck or “handle” 
fastened securely. The Wrens will 


claim it and say many thanks to you. 
Only once did we know of any other 
Birds taking them and then the Blue- 
birds built in it. But whether Blue- 
birds or Wrens they will soon sit 
quietly on the nest while you peep in 
and even talk to them. 

Last Spring we put a new Gourd 
house in a White Ash tree where we 
could watch it from the window, and 
in almost no time some Bluebirds 
came to inspect it. For several days 
every morning, every evening, and 
often during the day, there were 
frolics there. Sometimes only one 
Bird was there, sometimes both. They 
flew in and out, they summersaulted, 
they turned hand springs, and what 
not. At evening it was usually one 
Bird alone, and all the time they ap- 
peared to be building a nest in the 
Gourd. They tried to get the twine 
that held the Gourd but could not, so 
one morning some strings were hung 
near the Gourd, but one of them was 
a strip of white muslin and frightened 
them away, and they did not return; 
so in about half an hour the white 
string was removed and the others 
substituted and soon the Birds, who 
were still a bit wary and shy, returned 
and while no one was looking they 
carried away all the strings. 

Later we noticed that only early 
morning and late at evening was a 
Bird ever seen there and just why 
they had grown so shy was a question. 
Then we decided to investigate and 
peeping in one evening we found no 
nest and only one Bird there. A few 
days later the nest was located’ in the 
grape arbor post a few yards away 
and while little wifie was secure in 
there her mate sought refuge in the 
Gourd and slept safely each night, 

















“‘When the Snow lies on the meadow 
and the ice is on the rill—” 
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near enough at hand to hear her call 
should she need help. 

When the children were grown 
Mr. Bluebird left his apartment and 
soon a pair of House Wrens claimed 
it and a nest was promptly built. 

Then it stood empty after their de- 
parture, but late in the Autumn the 
Bluebirds came back, and frolicked 
about as they had done in the Spring, 
but only for a little while. Whether 
they respected the Wrens’ mark of 
ownership, in the little nest inside or 
not, we cannot say, but they did not 
take it for their winter shelter. 

Many are the interesting things one 
learns when you invite the Birds to 
be your guests. 





Ways of the Wren 


HAVE always known the Wren. Its 

busy little throat is ever to be heard 
in Summer around my home. We al- 
ways have nests in at least one cigar- 
box, but last Summer I happened upon 
a secret which, before, I did not know 
existed. I had always supposed that the 
Wren spent the night roosting in a tree 
or on some convenient wire, like every 
other Bird. Perhaps it usually does, 
but I happened upon three which did not; 
I counted them afterward when they 
were flying about in the trees nearby. 

I was walking through our cherry 
orchard just before dusk when I noticed 
two tin cans, of the common “pork and 
bean” variety, which had been stuck on 
a couple of stubs of dead limbs. One 
of these cans was almost perpendicular. 
I cannot tell now what prompted me to 
lift this can off, but I did. Immediately 
there was a whir and several objects 
darted by my face, which I noticed after- 
ward were Wrens. After I had recov- 
ered from my surprise, I lifted the other 
can. That, however, was empty. But 
what still puzzles me is, how did the 
Wrens stay in that can? The top of 
it had been entirely taken off, and the 
can rested on the stub so that there was 
no room to roost on that. There were 
no twigs on the stub. The Wrens did 
not return to the can, to my knowledge, 
but I did find another such can in the 
orchard, which was practically hori- 
zontal, in which a pair of Wrens had 
built a nest. It was difficult, when we 
came to pick the cherries on the tree, not 
to knock the can off with the ladder, but 
we managed it. The Wren remained on 
the nest while we were picking the 
neighboring trees, sputtering as if we 
were doing her an insult to intrude upon 
her territory. She only left her nest 
when we were actually working on that 
tree.—MARGARET E. Gross, (in Bird 
Lore) 





Bird Lovers who have established 
feeding stations for Birds must not 
falter now. In the North, February 
and March are often critical months 
with the Birds and those who have 
undertaken to feed our feathered 
friends should keep it up until the 
ground is bare. Even then, sometimes 
food supplies are not plentiful. A 
feeding station is a delightful source 
of. entertainment during the Winter, 
but the human element must be con- 
stant in its efforts. 
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Bird Census of a South Dakota Acre 


BY NELL LOUNSBERRY, (Calif.) 


to the contrary, the Plains States 

are visited by myriads of Bird 
Life, especially during migration 
when every tree and shrub offers a 
haven of rest and refuge. 

During the Spring Migration of 
1925, I was visiting in the extreme 
southwestern corner of South Dakota. 
I had been told by the local residents 
that there was little of interest to a 
Bird Lover, since the grass and sage- 
brush was frequented by few Birds, 
“save Prairie Larks, and the like.” 

Consequently, one May morning, I 
was surprised to awaken to an excited 
chorus of Bird calls from the little 
Poplar grove nearby. I dressed 
hurriedly and with notebook in hand, 
set out upon my voyage of discovery, 
entering the grove just as the sun 
rose over the low hills to the East- 
ward. 

The ground was white with frost, 
but all the air was vibrant with the 
rich full tones of the Western 
Meadow Larks, as they boomed forth 
their greetings from every fence post. 
Mourning Doves kept up a continual 
““Ah-coo, coo, coo, coo.” I mimicked 
them and they would answer, often 
flying closer to glimpse the queer be- 
ing who spoke their language. 

A flash of red—a tilting tail—and 
a Brown Thrasher had banked, to a 
stop in an Apple tree. When his beak 
opened in song I listened in open- 
mouthed wonder to this warbling, 
trilling, Mocking Bird of the North. 
A movement at my feet, and I glanced 
down to behold a half-grown Cotton- 
tail Rabbit. He apparently was as 
much surprised and charmed by the 
music as I, for he was gazing directly 
at the Bird, a wisp of unbeaten Alf- 
alfa dangling from his lips. A loud 
chattering nearby caused the Thrasher 
to whirl with a half-ferocious move- 
ment. A band of English Sparrows 
scuttled to the barn for safety and he 
again took up the thread of his song 
where he had dropped it. 

Like a tiny bit of flame, a Yellow 
Warbler darted through the _ half- 
grown leaves and perched quickly and 
nervously upon a dead twig. Much as 
I desired to study him, I could not re- 
sist the beckoning of a Bird which 
for some time had been lingering 
near. Closer observation disclosed it 
to be a Gray-cheeked Thrush. Just 
as I reached this decision, he verified 
it by breaking forth in song—the 
Thrasher his only rival in all the 
grove. 

A rapid rat-a-tat-tat revealed a 
Woodpecker, who flew at my approach, 
looking almost too conventionally col- 
ored to be a living thing. His head 
and neck were the brightest of crim- 
son, a broad white band across the 
wings, and the rest jet black. Re- 
lighting on another tree he resumed 


vou what any one may say 


his interrupted search for borers. 

All the while, the Red-winged Black- 
birds were rending the air about the 
stock-dam with their “Ok-a-lee, ok-a- 
lee, chee, chee, chee,” while their 
epaulettes flamed, and they strutted 
before the demure, sparrow-like fe- 
males. A friendly Song Sparrow sent 
out a ripple of cascading notes and a 
Bewick Wren preened himself in a 
Plum tree, a few feet from me, while 
[ watched a screaming Meadow Lark 
fight. The two participants shrieked 
with dragging wings, scratching the 
ground with their feet like barnyard 
roosters and pecking with dagger-like 
beaks at one another’s heads. The 
disturbance ended in a racing flight, 
one closely pursuing the other. 

Up like a rocket darted a Blue King- 
bird, hovering nearly motionless in 
mid-air, then dropping like a Plummet 
to seize upon an early insect. I was 
now nearing the south shore of the 
dam. A splashing of water, a rapid 
quacking and a pair of Mallard Ducks 
skittered along the surface, through 
the reeds and up into the air. A flash 
of red crossed my vision and perched 
upon a Willow. I stealthfully crept 
to within a rod of it—a twig cracked 
—and like an arrow the creature was 
off, bound for the Silver Maple, but a 
flash of the red tail-fans had told me 
that the handsome fellow was a Red- 
start. 

A ripple of notes from a small black- 
breasted Bird sitting on a bunch of 
rhubarb led me to investigate. He 
certainly had the appearance of a 
Lark Bunting, but his song indicated 
otherwise. Since no distinguishing 
marks were visible in front I crept to 
the rear, where a white stripe on 
either side of his head and a yellow 
nape were sufficient proof that I be- 
held a Bobolink, a rare visitor to the 
western part of the State. 

A Horned Owl of enormous size 
passed on silent wings. A chorus of 
warning cries arose from all points 
of the grove and the smaller feathered 
life scurried to shelter. 

It seems only fair that I should 
mention the Burrowing Owl, although 
he was not in the acre, nor would he 
come in with any amount of coaxing, 
but sat stubbornly upon a fence post 
just across the line, bobbing his head 
and watching me through round, yel- 
low eyes. 

Neither were the chestnut-collared 
Longspurs present, for they are a 
bashful Bird, never so happy as when 
surrounded by 10,000 acres of prairie. 
However, I knew they were only a 
short way to the eastward, feeding 
their babies and fussing about their 
queer little grass huts. 

A rustling led me to peer beneath 
the Pussy Willows. Bobbing heads 


and tails showed that the Towhees 
were busy scratching out tidbits, for 
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sunrise time is breakfast time in the 
Bird world. 

I scarcely stopped to speak to my old 
friends the Wood Pewees, for they, 
like the poor, were always with us; 
and the western Warbling Vireo which 
claimed my present attention was 
more interesting by far. Neither did 
I allow the little mincing-stepped 
Sandpipers to delay me for long. 


The morning was full of sounds 
more beautiful, but none so typical as 
that of the long-billed Curlew, and I 
paused to pay him homage—passing 
overhead on bent wings, voicing his 
long mournful whistle as he flew. To 
me there is something about the cry 
of a Curlew which is always symbol- 
ical of the Old West. 


A Grasshopper Sparrow ran along 
under the Cedars, wheezing, “Zee, zee, 
zee, zee,” for all the world like a locust 
or cicada. A large flock of Lark Bunt- 
ings endeavored to mingle their notes 
with the Thrushes and Warblers, and 
succeeded admirably well. 


The desert Horned Larks tried it 
too. They are hopeless as songsters, 
yet every mating season make the 
same valiant attempt. As I stood 
listening to their pitiful efforts I 
thought of the long, cold Winters, 
with the thermometer hovering near 
thirty below zero for many days, and 
of the hot treeless wastes where a 
Thrush would perish. In all the 
desolate places of the West, one will 
find the Horned Lark, tweeting and 
chirping—building his nest, and rear- 
ing his flock of hardy little brown 
Birds. It seems their life would be 
so full of work and hardship they 
would have neither time nor spirit to 
sing and sometimes I wonder if they 
don’t make the same valiant attempt 
every year, just to let the world know 
that they aren’t discouraged or dis- 
heartened and would sing if they 
could! 

The rasping notes of the Brewer’s 
Blackbird gave no great help to the 
chorus, nor did his sombre black 
plumage add to the beauty of the 
assembly. A Marsh Hawk looked 
down upon us as he sailed over, and 
again all the Meadow Larks let loose 
with their warning, “Ka-der, ka-der, 
ka-der!” 

“Hands up!” a little yellow bandit 
seemed to cry, his eyes sparkling from 
the center of a jet-black mask. It 
was a Western Yellow-throated Warb- 
ler, and of course he wasn’t saying 
“Hands up!” at all, but “Witchery, 
witchery, witchery,” repeated over 
and over in groups of three. As I 
strolled through the grass on the 
south side of the acre, a Prairie 
Chicken arose with great whirring of 
wings. 

“Meow! Meow!” I quickly turned 
with intentions of -.banishing the 
prowling visitor before it did harm, 
but the only “feline” in sight was a 
slate-colored Catbird who roguishly 
seemed laughing at my mistake. Mr. 
Blue Jay too, would have passed un- 
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observed but for a distant flash of 
color and a saucy cry. 

A screaming in the Russian Olives. 
Surely such an awful clamour had a 
more important owner than a House 
Wren! But no—he was the only Bird 
in sight. As I watched, the cause of 
the disturbance immerged from a 
screening leaf and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenny were at it again. With droop- 
ing wings he strutted before her, 
scolding and berating. Eventually 
the family row was settled and as 
though a great weight had been lifted 
from his shoulders, the little male 
burst forth in song. 

Upon hearing a delightful “To-wit, 
to-wit, to-wee,” I arose so suddenly 
I nearly collided with an Arkansas 
Kingbird who had perched not two 
feet from me while I watched the 
Wrens. A pair of Golden Eagles 
spiraled high in the blue. A Wilson’s 
Thrush warbled a few low notes. 
Suddenly there came a hoarse “Churk! 
Churk!” I located the tree from 
which the sound issued and proceeded 
quietly toward it. While still some 
distance away, a brown and white 
Bird nearly as large as a Magpie, 
flew from the top limb. He moved his 
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wings so rapidly I could catch no dis- 
tinguishing colors and to this day his 
name and identity remains a mystery 
to me. . 

I was so engrossed in puzzling over 
the “unknown quantity” that it was 
some time before I realized that the 
tree under which I stood was occupied. 
At first the tenant seemed to be a 
Towhee with the colors pied, but 
when I caught sight of the enormous 
bill I. knew him to be a Black-headed 
Grosbeak, western cousin of the Rose- 
breasted. 

A flash of flame and two Orioles 
crashed into the hedge. In less than 
a minute they were gone—back into 
the space from which they dropped, 
and their first names will always re- 
main unknown to me. However, some 
days later I observed an immature 
Bullock’s, so they were possibly of 
this species. 

Every Bird in the grove was lend- 
ing his voice—good or bad—to the 
concert as I went in to breakfast at 
5:30. My census of an acre included 
thirty-eight varieties for an hour’s 
time. 

Who says the Prairie States are de- 
void of Bird Life! 





The Useful Martin 


BY MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL, (Texas) 


who writes in the FLOWER GROWER 

that she cannot induce Martins to 
stay with her, will put their nesting 
place on a high pole in garden away 
from trees or houses the Birds will 
come and make their home in the high 
nests. 


The Martin is a very discriminat- 
ing, domineering kind of fellow and 
wants matters all his own way, yet he 
will give you good returns for all this 
pains to please him. He will make a 
feast on thousands of the pests on 
your fruit trees and tomatoes and his 
craw will be found to contain many 
a damaging worm if you should by 
accident kill him or his sober little 
mate, for of a certainty you would 
never kill a Martin in any other way 
after you find out the worth they are 
to your garden even during one Sum- 
mer. 

They will come to their box every 
Spring, for the Martin winters in 
South America. Why he should travel 
so far when warm quarters are to be 
found in America, is surprising. J. B. 
Yeaman, of Houston, naturalist and 
builder of bird houses, (from pure 
love of Birds) gives me this about 
the Martin. 

“First the Purple, sometimes called the 
Bee Martin, from his habit of catching 
the slow-moving drones in the air, is a 
very cleanly Bird. He breeds no unde- 
sirable insects as do some other Birds 
and is great consumer of insects on the 
wing, such as the malarial mosquito that 


[ MRS. CONNAUGHT of Indiana, 


flies mostly after sundown, houseflies, 
and moths. 

“They are beautiful in graceful action 
in the air and fearless of other Birds 
even the terrible Chicken Hawk. I have 
seen a Martin dart after a Hawk in 
time to save a baby chick when disaster 
seemed almost certain. They keep the 
hated Sparrows out of my garden and 
poultry yard, though they rarely light 
on the ground. All their work is done 
ae wing, and most Birds fear their 

ill. 

“Since I became interested in the 
Martin as a good Bird to encourage 
around farms and gardens, I have 
studied their desires and have made 
homes to suit them. They will come to 
my apartment houses in numbers and 
fight for possession. Those who are 
successful in abode will hasten to drive 
away loafers to find a place elsewhere. 

“While the Martin hates Sparrows they 
will always leave one family in the 
apartment house for this reason;—The 
Sparrow is a lazy housekeeper. She 
dusts with the hens and often brings 
lice or mites to the martin house which 
she hastens to occupy as soon as they 
leave for South America to winter. If 
the Martins leave one family of Spar- 
rows near them, this will collect all in- 
sects and leave them free is their ap- 
parent deduction. 

“Two things should be done in build- 
ing martin houses; make them several 
together—apartments, say three rooms 
in a row—as the Martin loves to walk 
the veranda—always leave a projection 
in front to strut on after alighting—and 
make your bird house an ornament to 
look at. Make it pretty and paint it. 
“If possible, place it on a high pole 
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where you can see the Birds at work. 
It is interesting at all times, but for an 
invalid it will surely help to pass the 
time away. Once when I was in a wheel 
chair I watched a Papa Martin feeding 
the young. He made forty trips in one 
hour to bring insects to them. Now 
where did he get all this? 

“Two things make the Martin a good 
Bird for man: One is they will occupy 
man-made houses, and another is they 
will colonize. Now since it is known 
that one family of Martins will be use- 
ful in gardens, why not make it possible 
for many families to destroy insects in 
your garden and flower beds, for a 
Martin will eat the disastrous worms 
off your Roses as well as Cabbage. 

“Man’s greatest struggle for the fu- 
ture is going to be from insects and the 
more Birds we can induce to live near 
our gardens the freer we will be without 
so much labor of our own. 

“The idea is now gaining of putting up 
bird houses in cemeteries, to make bird 
life safe from harm while nesting. I 
believe in making poles for Martin 
Houses in collapsible style so the houses 
may be easily cleaned or changed. Mine 
are all of that kind as I must say again 
the Martin WILL HAVE a high home.” 


After my talk with Mr. Yeaman I 
decided I would try for an apartment 
house. A man made me one from 
goods boxes. These homes were made 
eight inches high, eight wide, and 
eight long, with openings four inches 
square for entrance. First layer of 
houses had floor and projecting roof, 
but second had no floor only layer of 
plain zinc or tin laid down to make 
cleaning an easy matter. There were 
three on one side and three on other 
making six nests to one floor. 

Second roof was V-shaped to shed 
rain and house was painted white, 
with red finish, and pole was white- 
washed. It is a nice-looking affair. 
Try one of these before the Spring 
days come, and thus surprise the 
Martins. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I am now starting my second year with THE 
FLower Grower. I find your magazine most in- 
structive and better suited to the amateur of 
moderate means. I have tried several and I am 
dropping others for THE FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Meriden, Conn.) 


“I can join with the many others in very high 
praise for the interesting and instructive reading 
matter which THE FLOWER GROWER provides. It is 
the best there is.” (Willoughby, Iowa) 

“I enjoy THE FLOWER GROWER immensely and 
read every word from front cover to back. 

“Although I have practiced gardening for 60 
years, I still can gather some new ideas from 
every issue.” (Webster, Mass.) 


“I appreciate THE FLOWER GROWER very much. 
It is unique and there is nothing quite as good. 
It is truly the ‘Magazine With a Mission,’ and 
apparently years in advance of the times.” 

(Stratford, Ont.) 

“T like your magazine because it is devoted to 
garden work and I am glad you leave out music, 
cooking, etc.”’ (Plymouth, Mich.) 

“I think THE FLOWER GROWER is a fine maga- 
zine, and I am getting a good supply through ad- 
vertisements.”’ (Selma, Ala.) 

“T have. been reading THE FLOWER GROWER for 
the past three years and with every number I like 
it better. Being an assistant supervisor of Nature 
Study, I am much interested in the articles on 
nature lore. I feel that I cannot be without your 
magazine.” (Alhambra, California) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER gives me much pleasure 
and much valuable information in my business of 
growing flowers.” (Yakima, Wash.) 

“TI hope I may never miss another copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER while I live, and you have my 
sincerest wishes for success and growth.” 

(Colony, Okla.) 

“I appreciate every issue of your fine periodical 
and it precedes all other magazines in my opinion, 
and I wish you a long future. 

(Three Rivers, Mich.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is absolutely the best 
magazine I have ever read. I grow flowers on 
a comparatively large scale, my hobby being 
Cacti with a collection of 51 different species. 

“I have also a Lily Pool, due to THE FLOWER 
GROWER.” (Burton, Kansas) 

“I am enjoying every copy and every word of 
THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Shreveport, La.) 

“Your magazine has more practical suggestions 
than all the others I have ever taken,—irre- 
spective of price.’”’ (Hartlend, Wis.) 

“Your magazine is most interesting and covers 
more ground in the shortest space than any mag- 
azine we know of,—at least that is our opinion 
of it. We wish it the best of success, and like 
Tennyson’s ‘Babbling Brook,’ may it go on for- 
ever.” (Jersey City, N. J.) 

“I never miss an opportunity to spread the 
gospel of THE FLOWER GROWER, as to my mind 
there is not another message like it printed.” 

(Milford, Conn.) 

“THE FLOWER GrRoweR is all, right. I like your 
magazine and my friends like it because you 
have articles helpful to the amateur. We waste 
much buying things that do not behave well. We 
want flowers that we can grow to perfection and 
not simply keep them alive. The seedsmen do not 
give us the information we want and your maga- 
zine is about the only publication that does.’ 

(Clarinda, Iowa) 

“Yours is the snappiest magazine for the 
medium sized garden I have ever seen. One does 
not need ten acres with your magazine to know 
how to make a place look pretty and homey.” 

(Flushing, L. I.) 

“I find your magazine a great help in both a 
horticultural way and as an incentive and an in- 
spiration to right living.” 

(South Swansea, Mass.) 

“IT have bought THE FLower Grower at news- 
stands for a couple years and think it by far the 
best garden magazine on the market.” 

(Montgomery, Ohio) 

“IT never enjoyed any magazine or paper as 
much as my FLower Grower. I look forward to 
receipt of same with great pleasure. The edi- 
torials alone are worth more than the subscription 
price.” (Potosi, Mo.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is without question the 
best of any magazine devoted entirely or in part 
to gardening, and I hope we may enjoy its good 
solid reading matter for a long time to come. Let 
the editorials continue even though they do not 
always treat of flowers.” (Baltimore, Md.) 

“While I am a recent subscriber I am, never- 


theless, an enthusiastic ‘missionary’ for THE 
FLower Grower.” (Newark, N. J.) 
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LOW PLANTING FOR 


STREET CORNERS 


Dearly as I love all good Trees, there 
are two large, beautiful Cedar Trees in 
my home city which I wish heartily 
were out of the way. If they are too 
large to bear transplanting, they should 
be cut down to serve gloriously as 
Christmas trees and then perish. 

The cause of my resentment against 
the Cedars——or rather against the 
owner,—is that they are planted in front 
of a corner house between the sidewalk 
and the street. They form a perfect 
screen for any traffic which may be ap- 
proaching on the intersecting street. 
Theoretically all motorists should slow 
down for all blind corners, but prac- 
tically they do not, and the trees are a 
menace potentially, and an annoyance 
certainly. This is only one example of 
the danger of tall planting on corners. 
Park Commissioners sometimes make the 
mistake of placing low flower beds in 
the central portion of parkway beau- 
tification and groups of tall shrubs at 
the corners, while the reverse should be 
the rule. 

Mary SMITH, (Tenn.) 


LILIES, PARTICULARLY REGAL 


The Regal Lily is coming to be recog- 
nized as the very best of all; hardy, pro- 
lific and a sure bloomer. 


Mrs. McKinney, who wrote of it in the 
December number, will find her trial of 
seedlings a pronounced success, and in 
South Carolina she will not need to cover 
the young ones carefully as is necessary 
in the North. 


There is a new Lily that promises to be 


as good in every way as Regal, and to 


have the additional advantage of pro- 
longing the season, and that is Princeps. 
This name is applied to the product of a 
cross between Regal and a closely related 
one called Sargentz. This latter bears 
bulbils in the axils, and flowers later 
than Regal, and Princeps, containing 
the blood of both, widens the period of 
bloom by quite a bit. And, perhaps the 
best feature of Princeps is that it is not 
a fixed species, and therefore the seed- 
lings from it will not come true, but will 
vary more or less in size, shape, color of 
anthers, and—most important of all—in 
time of blooming. Thus, one will be able 
to raise for himself a number of seed- 
lings that will give him, instead of only 
two or three weeks of bloom, a whole 
month, or even six weeks. 

If this were true about some Lily that 
was not particularly hardy, nor beauti- 
ful, it would not be so important, but 
when it refers to one that is nearly the 
most beautiful, and is absolutely the 
most hardy and vigorous, the statement 
has an immense amount of importance. 

More power to the Regal, the very best 
of all Lilies. 

W. E. SAUNDERS, (Ont.) 


“BALANCED VIEWPOINT” 
AND THE MOTHER HEN 


Some three years ago, the sitting Hen 
and I severed all diplomatic relations. 
She and I failed to agree on the method 
that should be used in rearing her fam- 


ily of baby Chicks. She persisted in 
coaxing her babies out to brave all kinds 
of weather, while I insisted that they 
needed warmth and shelter. If one 
Chick was an off-color, she immediately 
disposed of it by deliberately pecking its 
brain out. I felt that the poultry raiser 
should be no “respecter of persons.” She 
liked to scatter the mash and feeders 
over the premises, while I wished them 
left in easy access to the Chicks at all 
times. Our methods did not coincide in 
any way, so I discarded the Hen and 
purchased an incubator and a brooder 
stove and have never regretted it. 

But my principal drawback to the 
sitting Hen method came at hatching 
time. It was always necessary to set 
more Hens than were needed to keep 
with the little Chicks, and it just broke 
my heart to take the babies from the 
nest and then turn out the Hen that had 
so faithfully performed her duties! It 
seemed that each Hen that had denied 
herself all the pleasures of free Chickens 
for three weeks, deserved to keep and 
love and raise her babies. Without com- 
plaint, she had survived on but one feed 
and watering daily during that period, 
and had eagerly resumed her place on 
the nest of eggs. She had carefully 
turned and aired the eggs and kept them 
warm in all kinds of changeable weather. 
Then was she not justified in the fight 
she made when her babes were taken 
away and she was turned out in the 
cruel world? 

Perhaps I am too tender-hearted about 
it. But since I have been reading THE 
FLOWER GROWER with the Editor’s broad- 
minded ideas of the balanced viewpoint, 
I wonder if it was not just that view- 
point that prompted me in discontinuing 
the use of the sitting Hen. 


HELEN DEEMS BOWMAN, (Mo.) 
EpitTor’s NoTe:— 

Applying the ‘‘Balanced Viewpoint” to the sit- 
ing Hen is a “‘new one’; but it seems applicable. 
However, in this case Mrs. Bowman doubtless 
was guided as much by business or practical rea- 
sons, as by altruistic and humane ones. The 
sitting Hen seems to be permanently a back num- 
ber and deservedly so. The question is, will the 
maternal instinct of the Hen suffer from her 
inability to mother Chicks; and if her maternal 
instinct does become useless and dies out, will it 
affect the future of the poultry industry? We 
get off into ramifications of the subject which are 
impossible to follow and it trails off into the un- 
derlying influences which govern the human race. 
Another subject to ponder. 


EARTHWORM EXPERIENCES 


Did you ever, while in the garden or 
on the lawn, lean on the hoe handle, just 
staring at the ground, seeing nothing, 
your mind at rest? I was in such a mood 
one day, staring at nothing in particular, 
when I noticed a blade of grass twitch. 
This attracted my attention and I 
thought it was a blade which had been 
stepped on, straightening up. But while 
watching it, it started to bend down 
again and soon it snapped back again. 
Now to investigate, and find what under- 
ground force is at work. One step and 
the action stopped; silence for a while 
and it resumes. After slowly working 
around to a position where I could see, I 
saw an Earthworm, (possibly a vora- 


cious one) at least as large as the aver- 
age pencil, with the blade of grass sucked 
into’ its mouth, then crawl back into its 
hole until the grass would pull loose. I 
watched it for some time, and as soon as 
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I would step on the soil, about 4 feet 
distant, it would take fright for a time. 
The lawn was not denuded, but upon 
relating my observation to my neighbor, 
here is his experience: 

He had set out some Bermuda Onion 
sets, about 100 of them, and upon coming 
out into his garden on the third day 
after planting, he noticed the majority 
of his Onions were on top of the ground. 
He called to his wife, who said, “I 
planted them again yesterday, but I sup- 
posed it was the Sparrows that did it.” 
So he set to work again and while work- 
ing he noticed some of them with their 
tops in worm holes, and at one place he 
found six upside down with the tops in 
one hole. 


In school I dissected several and never 
found any green material, but I cannot 
imagine any worm life existing without 
plant life. 

L. S. RANDOLPH, (Penna.) 
EpiTor’s NoTe:— 

Here is another Earthworm experience which 
is useful because it gives direct facts and informa- 
tion. Although this subject has been pretty well 
covered before I am pleased to print the above 
as an additional statement of facts. 

Now I would like to have a real article on 
Earthworms telling about their distribution. It 
seems to me that the different sub-species of 
Earthworms are distributed in a way that I do 
not know anything about and I supposed that 
Earthworms were of a definite species or variety 
and here we have at least two sub-species. I 
wonder how many more there are? 


ARE BEES INTELLIGENT? 


Bees are intelligent, but why are they 
not more consistent? They visit the 
same flower over and over again. The 
“Busy Bee” would be less busy if more 
thorough. 

The question is not meant as a criti- 
cism nor an insult to the Bee’s intelli- 
gence, but I do think that the intelligent 
Bee is overworked by his stupidity. 


R. C. WATLEY, (Penna.) 


IF GLADIOLUS BULBS 
FREEZE IN STORAGE 


A temperature of 40 to 45 degrees is 
ideal for Gladiolus storage, yet from per- 
sonal experience will say that moderate 
freezing weather will not hurt the bulbs 
so long as during this period we do not 
handle them. Just let them thaw grad- 
ually and no harm will come to them. It 
is not so much the low temperature that 
plays havoe with Gladiolus bulbs as the 
sudden change in temperature. 


ADAM STEINHAUER, (Mich. ) 


HOLLYHOCKS FROM SEED 


Hollyhocks are very easily grown from 
seed. Just spade up the ground and 
smooth it off, then make a trench about 
one-inch deep and sow the seed and 
cover it over so the trench is level with 
earth. 

Miss FRANCES Myers, (Ia.) 


A CUCKOO IN THE CITY 


HERE are a lot of people who have 

never seen a Cuckoo’s nest, and there 
are some good reasons why few people 
find them. 


The whole structure of the nest does 
not extend much beyond the limb on 
which it is built and the twigs are so 
lightly and loosely laid that one can see 
right through it when Mrs. Cuckoo isn’t 
at home. 

Birds, too, like people, sometimes mod- 
ify their habits as necessity requires and 
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instead of building in the Willows or 
shrubbery along the streambanks, they 
built the nest we found this Summer in 
that part of the city of Evanston where 
there are neither streams nor Willows; 
and the shrubs are too frequently passed 
by human beings to make safe nesting 
sites. This nest was in a tall Elm as 
high up as the third story of a city 
dwelling. 


Old Cuckoo had been in the habit of 
flying through our back yard several 
times a day whistling his solemn, mys- 
terious call, and once or twice I had 
seen him in the Elm at the back gate. 
And just as I used to do when I was 
a boy, I couldn’t resist the trick of blow- 
ing into my closed hands in imitation of 
his cu-koo. We always thought that 
call was the harbinger of rain and bad 
weather, and we thought too that was 
where he got the name of Rain Crow. 
But so far as his call bringing rain, 
there is no more to it than the prevalent 
superstition among the negroes “down 
home” that Jay Birds go to hell on 
Friday. 

My imitation call seemed to me very 
like his real one, but if he ever paid any 
attention to it, I couldn’t tell. 

The way to find his nest is simple 
enough, after you have tried a hundred 
times or more. If he comes along with 
his call in the late part of the afternoon, 
follow him swiftly and quietly until you 
come up to his call at close range, then 
stand and wait and watch. When the 
calls completely cease, you will probably 
see him, in the neighborhood of the nest, 
slowly hopping about somewhere ready 
to go to roost, and if you look sharp you 
will probably see Mrs. Cuckoo sitting 
quietly on the twigs, with head and tail 
over the edge of them, and wings plainly 
visible through the network, and you 
may see her turn around to get com- 
fortable or arrange her eggs. 


My glasses were not strong enough to 
tell the color of the bill silhouetted 
against the lighter sky, but we could 
just discern he had not the white tail 
spots of the yellow-billed Bird. 


The noiseless flight and dignified move- 
ment of this wise-looking friend, with 
red rings around his big eyes, is ghostly 
and queer, and his fearlessness of hu- 
mans is unusual; but he is a _ kind, 
gentle, patient friend when you get ac- 
quainted with him. 

From a small Elm on our sidewalk in 
Washington one cleaned out a whole nest 
of tent caterpillars in an afternoon. He 
loves them dearly and when he is en- 
gaged in devastating them, he doesn’t 
care how close you get to watch his 
activities and to admire him. 


J. G. WILLIAMS, (IIl.) 


VINCAS 


Sometimes Vincas are provokirgly 
slow to make good growth. Give them 
more sunshine. Here in Florida the 
Vinea is a beautiful weed everywhere, 
and without petting is constantly in 
bloom. Our soil is not rich, quite the 
reverse; but the Vinca grows just the 
same. 

Vining Vincas are exactly right for 
window boxes, trailing over the edge in 
rich green, never getting too long, yet 
reaching nearly to the floor. Their foli- 
age is glossy, and usually free from in- 
sects. Nothing is easier to grow, once 
they get a good start. They are some- 
times a bit balky at first, while they are 
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developing their roots, but they make 
up for it when they begin to grow. They 
are not as persistent growers as the 
herbaceous sorts, but their blue salver- 
like flowers are attractive. They are 
worth growing for their foliage that 
fringes with richest green our indispens- 
ible window boxes. 


Lora S. LA MANCE, (Fla.) 


ISMENE OR PERUVIAN DAFFODIL 


My experience with Ismene is much 
the same as that of Walter H. Shedd. 
My bulbs came from Minnesota where 
they had failed to bloom, and I had 
them three years before blooming. 

The bulbs should be stored in a rather 
warm place and should not be allowed to 
dry out. The bulbs are very large and 
require deep planting for this reason. 
After digging put them in a pail or 
bucket, covering with soil to keep them 
from getting too dry. They should be 
watered a few times during the Winter. 


Mrs. LouIsA SCHWARZ, (Kans.) 


BEE EXPERIENCE 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


I returned to one of my boyhood en- 
terprises last Summer and started up 
with five colonies of Bees from which 
we took 520 lbs. of honey. I killed all 
the Bees last Fall, leaving about 40 lbs. 
of honey in each brood chamber for 
my spring “package”’ Bees. In addition 
to this I have over 100 lbs. of unex- 
tracted or heavy comb honey to use for 
early spring feeding, if I decide to han- 
dle ten more than last year, or a total 
of fifteen in all. You will see that our 
Bees made a total or 820 lbs. beside 
doing a lot of work for next year. Not 
bad for an off season from five 2-lb. 
packages of Bees. 

The thing that pained me most was 
the destruction of my pets. But from 
the purely business point of view I be- 
lieve it pays us to do so, for it would be 
necessary to leave each colony about 60 
lbs. of honey to winter on, beside the 
work of winter-packing and the chance 
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that some would not come through, 
after consuming most of the winter 
stores. By getting the “package” Bees, 
we get young Queens and Bees for a 
cost laid down equal to the value of 30 
Ibs. of honey. On top of this, I aver- 
aged as much per colony as those who 
winter them. 


CHARLES E. PHILLIPS, (Sask.) 


SUNFLOWERS 


The recent mention of Sunflowers as 
an attraction for Birds, brings to mind 
Jack Miner, who says he has an infal- 
lible recipe for keeping the Goldfinches 
with him ail Winter. And it is very 
simple. 

Just plant some Sunflowers at the 
back of your garden and “Keep the 
Engiish Sparrows away.” Very simple 
it sounds, and very simple it is, in any 
place where there are none of those im- 
ported pests (Please excuse me, Mr. 
Editor, for calling any form of Nature a 
pest, whether imported or native), but 
where is that Eldorado, where there are 
only native forms. 


Still, joking aside, one may really do 
something about it if he tries. Sparrows 
sound like millions, but one year I con- 
ducted a campaign against them and ran 
a trap in my garden where there ap- 
peared to be hordes of these unwelcome 
visitors. At first I caught them readily, 
but soon it was rarely, and after a while, 
only an occasional one. It then dawned 
on me that there were only a few that 
used my garden frequently, and after 
they were killed, a fresh lot had to come 
before I could see one. Song Sparrows, 
Juncos and others fed freely under the 
trap and nothing ever happened to them, 
and when a House Sparrow happened in 
he soon got the trap habit, and in a day 
or two he was dead. So, this simple 
formula was evolved—lIf a Sparrow was 
to stay alive, he must keep out of my 
garden,—and the result was that my 
place was clear of them. 


W. E. SAUNDERS, (Ont.) 


WINTERING OLEANDER OUT- 
OF-DOORS IN NORTH GEORGIA 


Last Spring a friend sent me an 
Oleander. The problem at once pre- 
sented itself: How should I keep it 
through the Winter? We have some 
hard freezes at times in these mountains 
of North Georgia. I was certain it 
would not survive a single Winter out- 
of-doors here, for I have seen them 
killed to the ground by severe freezes 
in the southern part of ‘the State. 


I planted it on the south side of the 
house where it would be in the sun all 
day. It made gratifying growth last 
Summer, sending up a number of leafy 
sprouts, three or four feet high. About 
the middle of December, before leaving 
for Florida, I built a stout box of pine 
boards which I set over the plant, stuff- 
ing dry straw all around it and among 
the stems. I left a few cracks near the 
top for ventilation and banked up the 
earth around the base of the box. 


I did not return from Florida till 
early April. My first care was to re- 
move the box from around the plant. 
I was delighted to find my Oleander 
green and in fine condition. Only a few 
tender tips had felt the rigors of Winter. 
Stimulated by an application of fer- 
tilizer, it flourished like the proverbial 
“green Bay tree” and rewarded me for 
its care by giving me some handsome 
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blooms. Ordinarily it would grow into 
a small tree several feet high, but I 
restrain it by pruning, for it must be 
boxed up again every Winter. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


WINTER BUTTERFLIES 


Either Butterflies are trying new 
stunts, or I am way behind the times on 
observing them. On last December 16th, 
we put fire in our onion storage, and on 
the next day while we were working at 
the screen, a pretty Butterfly came 
fluttering between us and the light. It 
seemed to take pride in letting us know 
that it was still quite alive and active, 
and in reminding us that we were not 
the only ones who could endure the cold 
weather. 

Then on February 24th, I started heat- 
ing my hotbeds; and on the 26th, an- 
other Butterfly of the same variety, ap- 
peared at the window in my little boiler 
room. It was there two or three days, 
and the idea came to me that it might 
be in search of a nectar lunch, so I went 
to the house for a Hyacinth. But when 
I came back, Mr. Butterfly had dis- 
appeared and did not disclose its new 
address. I am indeed sorry that I did 
not realize sooner that it was becoming 
dissatisfied with its boarding house. 

Possibly the Butterflies have gotten 
the Sparrows’ recipe for wintering over. 
Does anybody else know anything about 
this? Is the day coming when we will 
have to keep a few wild flowers blooming 
to assist the Butterfly in hibernating, 
just as we now store a little wheat to 
assist the Quail in passing through the 
roughest days in the Winter? 


W. K. Gast, (Ind.) 


A FLOWER TALK 


A friend came into my garden not long 
ago and said he could not keep up the 
enthusiasm through the long summer 
days that I did, and I told him I read 
and reread the pages of our FLOWER 
GROWER; and that I always found some- 
thing worth knowing in the flower cat- 
alogues, and went back to them for cor- 
rect information in regard to many 
plants. 

I have found most varieties of pink 
Iris are strong growers. Georgia makes 
many flower stalks and strong divisions, 
so does Cecile Minturn. It is a disap- 
pointment to find just one “fan” after 
a year goes by, but this is often the 
case. Ambassadeur gave a good growth, 
multiplying rapidly. Ballerine stood 
three years. before blooming but cer- 
tainly made up for lost time when it did 
start. Some of the Iris do not bloom 
every year. 


I read in a recent number of “our 
magazine” where the writer could get 
all the Dahlias she wanted from cut- 
tings. I can’t. Once I found the tuber 
of U. S. A. made more sprouts than I 
wanted to grow, so I broke them all off 
but two, and used the surplus for cut- 
tings. After the tuber had bloomed in 
all its glory, an old lady came to see 
me who wanted this very much. I went 
to my cuttings and found only one with 
one root which we carefully wrapped 
for her to take home. It grew for her 
and bloomed in September, seemingly 
as fine as the tuber. Some people can 


put out cuttings with little care and 
they live, while others always fail. 
Some writer said if we got one good 
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Dahlia out of a thousand seed we did 
well, but I disagree, for out of sixty 
plants we had six which were very fine. 
It is lots of fun seeing the new ones 
open. 


Eleanor Vandiveer is fine, about as 
good as Mrs. I de Ver Warner and a 
little better color. Faith Garabaldi, a 
lovely pink, attracted much attention. 


Many of the seedlings were beautiful 
colors, but had weak stems. The stem 
usually makes or mars the Dahlia, and 
is always to be considered. 


Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHORN, (W. Tenn.) 


RAT POISON KILLS PET CAT 


AST Summer my son put out rat 
poison in the corn-crib, because the 
rodents seemed to be worse than usual. 
He thought he had placed it in such a 
way that nothing but Rats would find it. 
He had forgotten that our old Mother 
Cat had the custom of visiting the corn- 
crib daily. 

We had had this old Cat for years, 
and she was one of the most useful 
members of our family. She was pure 
white in color, and very, very gentle. 
She had learned that I did not like to 
have her chase the Birds, and I seldom 
saw her annoy them. About once a year 
she presented us with a family of 
Kittens. Sometimes they lived, and 
sometimes she lost them. But I have 
seen her washing a Kitten of three sep- 
arate families at once; and she never 
refused to adopt any poor little stray 
that happened around. 

She liked the sitting Hens, and fre- 
quently placed her family in the nest 
with the Hen, which furnished much 
amusement for the children. She was 
the best ratter we ever had on the place, 
killing numbers of the pests. 

But Alas, and Alack! She went as 
usual to her favorite hunting ground 
when the poison was out, and that eve- 
ning we found her dead, not far from 
the poisoned meat. We all felt dread- 
fully about it, but all we could do was 
to give her a decent burial, and put this 
epitaph over her, “Here lies Poor Kitty, 
a martyr to the cause.” 


Mrs. EpDNA M. BLAck, (Kans.) 


EpiTor’s NoTes— 

The experience related above ought to be a 
warning to anyone about using rat poison. The 
poisoning of animals under any circumstances is 
a very questionable practice, and where one has 
pets about the place the use of poison to kill 
Rats under the assumption that the pet Cat 
could not get at it, seems to be quite careless, to 
use a very mild term. 

Cats have been killed from the eating of Rats 
which have died from poison, and this in itself 
ought to be a sufficient warning to those who 
would use poison to rid their premises of Rats. 

And there is another phase to the poisoning of 
animals. I have a suspicion that it is a crime 
when considered from the standpoint of higher 
ethics, and I think no true humanitarian will be 
guilty of poisoning animals of any kind. 


MADISON COOPER 


A GARDEN DIARY 


A neighbor of mine has been showing 
me her diary of the garden; she has 
written down for three years the events 
of Nature and of her work in flower 
bed and in border. On winter nights 
she opens the note book and reads of 
the hundreds of Daffodils she gathered 
in the Spring, of the day her first Iris 


opened, of how early her Forsythia 
bloomed. 
Even in the late Autumn she had 


something to record: 


“November 20.—Dug the Gladioli 
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bulbs; never before have waited so late 
but the season has been remarkably 
open. One “Glad” is in bloom; the 
Pussy Willow in the back garden is 
showing its kittens as prettily as in 
Spring; the stem and sheath are a hand- 
some red. A stalwart young Hollyhock 
has decided he is two years old and is 
raising a stalk heavy with buds. All 
the Chickweed is in bloom and the Sweet 
Alyssum seems to rather like a frosty 
morning. Dandelion and Ragged Sailor 
and Calendula are each giving me one 
more blossom before snow flies. Remem- 
ber to notice if this late Fall brings a 
tardy Spring. 

“November 27.—Wanted something 
pretty in the dull corner of the living 
room and happened to think of the 
handsome foliage of the Silver Moon 
Rose that thrives near the mulch heap. 
Gathered some long sprays and a few of 
the ruddy hips. Against my fresh cur- 
tains the bouquet looked attractive. 
Found the red Chrysanthemum is drying 
well and will soon be a good companion 
for the too-pale Strawflowers now hang- 
ing by their heels in the attic. 

“December 4.—My Wandering Jew 
and Boston Ivy are pale and scrawny 
this year. Must try planting them in 
earth instead of in water. Geranium 
and Coleus, Begonias and Impatiens are 
doing well in the east window. Pruned 
them so as to get something fresh for 
the poor bowls of Ivy and Wandering 
Jew. As usual the Boston Fern is too 
ambitious. Cut out fronds and so got 
more foliage for the sparse bouquet of 
Chrysanthemums'~_ and Strawflowers. 
Aunt Martha brought me some Laurel 
that is just right with my Swamp Alder. 
Decided Chinese Lanterns and Honesty 
do not need any green. Put winter 
bouquets in vases and in corners differ- 
ent from last year. Good for a change, 
Aunt Martha said.” 


FLORENCE REEVES, (N. J.) 


OUR DOG FRIEND, BOODIE 


LIKE your animal, especially Dog, 

stories. Once had a Dog, Boodie, we 
called him, part Hound, part Spaniel, 
who was about the most knowing Dog 
I ever saw, and that is saying a good 
deal, for I’ve owned a good many smart 
Dogs and seen a good many more. 

At one time my parents lived about 
fifty yards from my home, and as my 
Mother was practically blind, I did a 
good deal of cooking for them. I had 
a basket especially to send things over 
to them, and Boodie used to carry it. 
Never once did he touch anything, no 
matter what it was, even meat. Once 
he set it down to chase a Cat a few 
feet, then picked up his basket and went 


My father used to like to give Boodie 
something, and as he raised bananas, 
usually had some at the house, so would 
give him one, but Boodie didn’t like the 
taste of the skin, so it must be wrapped 
in paper if he happened not to have his 
basket, which was often the case, as I 
would send him over with a note, a 
paper, or a package which he could just 
carry in his mouth. He always brought 
what was given him to me, and felt that 
I must feed him. 

Boodie had many cute tricks too. When 
about half grown, he one day heard his 
master coming long before I heard the 
car or could see it, and set up an un- 
merciful barking. As he would not 
hush, I got a switch and went towards 
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him to apply it, and he backed into the 
corner behind the door, sat up straight 
and raised both paws, while his face 
took on the most pleading look. Need- 
less to say, I did not use the switch that 
time. He had never been taught to sit 
up, but from that time on he seemed to 
figure he was sure of getting what he 
wanted by that means. 


Then one year I had a box with holes 
in all four sides and strawberries grow- 
ing out of the holes. The box was about 
two feet off the ground, and early one 
morning I looked out and saw Boodie 
standing on hind feet, apparently smell- 
ing of the berries, some being ripe. I 
watched, saying nothing and he went 
all around the box seemingly admiring 
and smelling of bloom and fruit. When 
I went outside, he acted as if he feared 
he had done wrong but I told him it was 
all right, and he wagged his tail and 
looked so pleased. After that I don’t 
think he ever failed to inspect the box 
the first thing in the morning as long 
as there were berries. And though he 
loved strawberries, I never knew him to 
help himself, or for that matter even to 
touch one of the berries. Just stand 
and sniff; his nose just off the fruit. 


Some way in the greenhouse, he 
would go about sniffing the different 
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flowers (you could really hear him sniff), 
the wisest look on his face, meanwhile. 


And some people say Dogs are dumb. 
Well, they can’t talk, but they’ve a lot 
more sense than a good many people I’ve 
met up with. 


Mrs. M. ELoIseE STEINECKER, (Fla.) 


CARE OF LILIES 


Many gardens cannot grow Lilies well 
because the plants do not have free root- 
run below and around the bulb. Free 
loamy sand or gravel, with woods-earth 
or leaf-mold added, should be six or eight 
inches deep for a foot around and under 
the bulb. Depth of planting can be 
greater for Lilies that come up with a 
pointed sprout than for those that break 
through trailing some partly developed 
leaves after them. The latter class, 
(Batemann and Auratums for example) 
get tired in May if they have to pull 
their leaves too long or too hard; the 
subsequent growth will then be poor and 
probably the flowers will blast. 


Don’t hoe Lilies. Pull a few weeds by 
hand, mulch with peat or lawn clippings 
and carry on a few pails of. water in 
dry seasons. 

E. S. JOHNSON, (Pa.) 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


March winds, March winds, whistling, shouting, 
Tell me what you say! 
Are you calling all the birds 
From the South today? 
—ELEANOR HAMMOND 


HEN sorting over the Apples in 

storage do not throw out to 

freeze any that are getting soft. 
Use them in quantities as large as 
needed to supply the winter Birds and 
early Robins with a fruit diet that 
they will surely appreciate. It is still 
too early to slow up on the good work 
of supplying food to the Birds. 


Though March is the month of un- 
settled weather, there are bound to be 
days that are favorable for active gar- 
den work. Get tools and garden sup- 
plies in readiness, so as to be fully 
prepared to take advantage of any op- 
portunity to advance the spring work. 
Of course, you have sent out your 
order for seeds. 


On the first warm days do not, at 
the risk of your health, discard the 
warm garments that you have been 
wearing during the Winter; for warm 
spells of weather are quite likely to 
be followed by cold snaps. During the 
windy days take precautions against 
the chapping of the hands and lips. 


Do you know that Nuts which have 
been stored over Winter in too dry a 
place and have lost their natural 
moisture may be easily restored? To 
freshen dry Nuts, place in a deep dish 
or pot, pour boiling water over them, 
and allow to stand tightly covered over 
night. 


As the days grow warmer, gradually 
remove the light, strawy mulch from 
the Pansy bed. If a coldframe was 
used for wintering Pansy plants do not 
fail to ventilate the frame frequently. 
As soon as the sun’s rays become 
warm, it may become necessary to re- 
move the glass so that the plants may 
not be damaged, but plants carried 
over in a coldframe start growing 
earlier than those planted out in a 
bed, even though the latter are pro- 
tected by a mulch. 


If you would enjoy an advance 
breath of Spring, force into flower 
sprigs of Forsythia, Apple, Pussy 
Willow and similar material. The 
branches may be gathered while you 
are walking about your grounds or in 
field or orchard. Place them in jars 
or vases of water in the house and the 
buds will promptly begin to swell. 


Though a hotbed is a great aid in 
the work of raising early plants, it is 
quite a job to make one in the regu- 
lation manner. Why not try a surface 
hotbed? It is a fairly good substitute 


and may be made quite quickly in this 
way. On top of the ground spread 
and pack down some manure, placing a 
rather deep frame over it then put a 
five- or six-inch layer of good garden 
soil in the frame, wet thoroughly, 
cover the frame with the glass, and 
bank soil or straw on the outside of 
the four sides of the frame. After 
the temperature has dropped suffi- 
ciently, the frame is ready to use for 
planting seeds. 


For the amateur, a coldframe is 
much easier to manage than the hot- 
bed. It is a great convenience to re- 
ceive the seedlings that have been 
started indoors in flats or boxes. In 
it they can be readily “hardened off” 
and be in good condition to be trans- 
planted into the open when the 
weather becomes favorable. As the 
coldframe has no heating material, it, 
of course, cannot be used so early in 
the season, but quite early enough to 
get sturdy, well advanced seedlings 
for transplanting. If you have not 
used a coldframe, try one. 


During March one may plant in- 
doors or in a frame quite a number of 
flower seeds such as Salvia, Petunia, 
Aster, Sweet Alyssum, Canna and 
Dahlia seeds. Of vegetables, Cucum- 
ber, Tomato, Eggplant, Peppers, Cab- 
bage and Musk Melon seeds may be 
planted in boxes in the house or in a 
hotbed. 


If the soil is warm and in work- 
ing condition Sweet Pea seeds may be 
planted in the open after the middle 
of the month. As Sweet Peas do not 
thrive if planted shallow or in poorly 
drained soil dig the trench deep 
enough and see that the drainage is 
good. For fertilizing, work stable or 
sheep manure into the soil at the bot- 
tom of the trench. 


It is a good idea to plan to grow a 
number of white flowering plants in 
the garden. They are beautiful in 
themselves and useful to separate 
masses of color that might not har- 
monize either in a flower border or in 
a bouquet. Lily-of-the-Valley, Peony, 
Arabis albida and Phlox sublata alba 
are white flowers that bloom in 
Spring. During the Summer Phlox, 
Sweet William, Shasta Daisy, Gyp- 
sophila, Japanese Iris, Gladiolus, Cam- 
panula and other white flowers may 
be used. Try growing Shirley Pop- 
pies. They are beautiful, showy flow- 
ers and not difficult to raise. Annual 
Poppies should be sown early . and 
preferably where they are to remain, 
for they do not transplant easily. 
Mixed seed will give a great variety 
of color. 
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Wintering Vegetables 


Sener subject concerns all of us that 
try to maintain a garden, and I pre- 
sume may heretofore have been dis- 
cussed through the medium of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, of which I would 
have no knowledge, being a recent 
subscriber. 


I first tried a separate room in the 
cellar, bricked off and ventilated to 
the outside, but there was a wilting 
and soon the roots were not eatable. 

The next experiment was a dirt bin 
in the cellar with a hose handy to 
moisten the soil. This was better but 
still not good. 

An underground room was then 
tried, out in the garden roofed over, 
and dirt covered to protect from frost. 
This was a nuisance in entering and 
got pretty wet, and was abandoned. 

All the experiments were based on 
digging the roots, and I then queried 
whether that was. necessary. What 
was concerned were root. crops, 
Turnips, Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, and 
Salsify. The next experiment was to 
cover them with straw and leave them 
to be dug when wanted. The result 
is the freshest and finest vegetables. 

Some 6 to 8 inches of oat straw was 
used in covering and, with the usual 
fall of snow in Northern New York, it 
was quite ample to protect against 
frost, the ground showing no serious 
freezing through the Winter or in the 
Spring. The straw does not blow 
away, and sticks mark the rows so 
they can be located when snow is deep. 
As I do not mind a little exercise in 
the Winter, the trip outdoors with 
overshoes and a shovel or fork is 
rather a pleasure, and I assure you 
those vegetables are fine. 

J. QUAY 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR :— 


As Mr. Quay suggests, storing vegetables is an 
interesting subject to all of us who maintain a 
garden, and it is a subject to which I have given 
personal attention for many years, because I was 
formerly in the cold storage construction business 
and made a special study of storing perishable 
products of all kinds. As Mr. Quay also suggests, 
root crops will not bear a dry atmosphere as they 
evaporate and lose quality so as to be unusable. 

Such products must not only be maintained at 
a reasonably low temperature, but they must be 
kept from the excessive wilting effect of dry air. 

Mr. Quay’s plan of mulching with straw during 
the Winter will work out nicely during most 
Winters, and it has worked during the past few 
Winters in Northern New York; but thaws which 
would result in filling the straw with solid ice, 
might make it impossible to get at the vegetables 
with a shovel and fork. 

My own conception of a_ suitable vegetable 
storage room is an underground room, opening 
from the house cellar and with double doors to 
prevent house-heat getting into the storage room. 
Such an underground storage should have an 
arched or vaulted ceiling (made waterproof) and 
with about two feet of earth on it. Ventilation 
should be provided through the roof, and in this 
way temperature could be fairly maintained. A 
judicious sprinkling of floor with water when 
necessary, could result in maintaining humidity 
which would prevent the wilting or shriveling of 
root crops and other things in storage. 

Such an underground storage room would prove 
valuable for Summer use as well; and in my case 
I could use it to fine advantage for the storage 
of cut flowers for certain periods. Some day, if 
I live long enough, I will provide such a storage 
room, attached to my bulb room, which bulb room 
I use for cut flowers in Summer. 

Humidity is very important in connection with 
storage of various perishable goods and especially 
root crops. Indeed, humidity is even more im- 
portant than temperature, although the nearer 
to freezing any of the items mentioned can be 
held whe less danger there is of shriveling, and 
the better will be the quality of the stored product. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
March 


BY CHARLOTTE 8. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


if the weather is too cold to work 

outdoors; yet, as one fills the seed 
boxes with soil and tucks the seed in 
their bed, one feels that Spring and 
gardening days are just around the 
corner; as, in fact, they really are. Of 
course, some of the early birds may 
have their seed boxes already filled; 
but there is plenty of time yet, and 
by the time the young plants get their 
second pair of leaves the weather will 
be warm enough to plant them in 
their outdoor home. Indoor seed 
planting gives one the advantage of a 
longer growing season for the plants, 
and the natural result of an earlier 
and more bountiful harvest of blos- 
soms. If the soil was dug and placed 
under shelter in the Fall, it only needs 
to be sifted before being used. The 
shallow wooden boxes should have a 
layer of coarse material at the bottom 
for drainage before the soil is put in 
place. Then they should be thoroughly 
soaked and allowed to drain for 
twenty-four hours before the seed is 
planted. Fine seed should be merely 
pressed in the ground; -while the 
coarser kinds need a light covering 
of earth. Possibly too deep planting 
has been the cause of more seed 
germination failures than any other. 
Cover the seed boxes with glass, or 
lacking this, use a piece of coarse 
burlap. A South window is best, next 
in order being East or West in order 
named. After germination takes 
place lift the covering by degrees and 
give the seedlings fresh air. 


Sire planting time! No matter 


In planting seed divide the amount 
of seed in half. Plant one portion in 
a seed-box for forcing indoors; the 
second half should be kept and planted 
outdoors when the proper time comes. 
By using this plan one’s chance of 
getting a stock of young plants is 
doubled. If the seed in one planting 
fail, perhaps those planted at a dif- 
ferent time and a different place may 
succeed. 


Fall of the year is considered, by 
the majority of gardeners, as the best 
time for the division and transplant- 
ing of perennials. Though if this 
work has for some reason been neg- 
lected at the proper time then one 
need not despair, for spring trans- 
planting also does well. There are, 
perhaps, two reasons for favoring the 
Fall of the year for doing this work; 
one is that the newly-set plants get 
established before cold weather; the 
second reason is that one seems to 
have more leisure at this season for 
work in the garden than at any other 
time. Chrysanthemums are usually 
divided and reset in the early Spring; 
and this rule holds good for all late- 
blooming plants. As soon as the new 


shoots make their appearance the en- 
tire clump of Chrysanthemums should 
be lifted and broken apart, making 
the divisions the size desired, and then 
re-set. The earth at this time usually 
has more moisture than later, so there 
is not so much danger of the plants 
wilting. It is passing strange how 
much harsh treatment plants can 
stand and yet survive. An example 
of this was noted in watching a man 
transplant Chrysanthemums. The 
holes were dug; the clumps divided; 
walking along the row he would drop 
a clump in a hole, rake the soil about 
the plant with his foot, and go on to 
the next. No firming of the soil, no 
watering, yet every one of those plants 
lived and flourished. This treatment 
is not recommended for use on all 
_— in fact it is not recommended 
at all. 


Shosta Daisies, Pyrethrums, Hardy 
Phlox, Ageratum, Physostegia, Dah- 
lias, Cannas, and Delphinium, can be 
safely moved in the early Spring. 
Lily-of-the-Valley can also be safely 
divided and moved at this time of the 
year. 


One usually inherits garden and en- 
trance walks with the house and are 
not able to make any changes. Such 
walks are literally thrust upon one, 
so to speak, without choice. If one 
has the making of the walk then great 
care should be exercised in its ar- 
rangement. First of all is the selec- 
tion of material or deciding the kind 
of walk that is wanted. There is the 
grass walk, the brick, concrete, or the 
large flat stepping-stones to be found 
along the roadside. If a popularity 
vote were taken, perhaps this step- 
ping-stone walk would receive the 
greatest number of votes; first, be- 
cause of its blending into the scheme 
as it were, it is not obtrusive and 
never offends the eye. In laying such 
a walk care should be taken that the 
stones are placed to stay, and are 
level; the distance from the center of 
one stone to the center of the one next 
to it should be about twenty-seven 
inches. In many places these stones 
can be had for the lifting and taking 
away, so the cost is nominal. Per- 
haps the walk of brick occupies the 
second place in popularity. This also 
is not obtrusive and does not shock 
the eye. The width may be as broad 
as taste dictates. A variation of the 
solid brick walk may be had by laying 
the bricks on edge in clusters of three 
with a space between the clusters. 
This is something along the line of 
the stepping-stone idea, and is most 
effective among the flower beds where 
space is at a premium. While there 
are many good things to be said for 
the concrete walk, yet it does not pro- 
duce the same restful effect as do the 
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walks of rough stone, or soft-hued 
brick. So for the sake of beauty let 
us leave the concrete for the pave- 
ments and auto-drives,—there it is 
supreme. 


Walks having a curve are more 
artistic in appearance than those laid 
on straight lines; while walks having 
double curves are still better. 





The Platycodon 


‘THE Platycodons are closely allied 
to the Campanula family and are 
easily distinguished by their broad, 
open flowers. The colors range 
through the shades of blue, to pure 
white. There is also a double variety, 
the Japonicum. They form neat 
bushes, growing from the ground each 
year, about two-and-one-half feet in 





Platycodon 


height. It is desirable to keep the 
stems tied when blooming; if allowed 
to fall they cannot be raised without 
breaking. 

Owing to the shape of the buds, this 
plant is often called the Balloon 
Flower. 

The Platycodon requires a medium, 
sandy loam to develop its full beauty. 
It is particularly sensitive to poorly- 
drained soil. It may be propagated 
by a division of the root, but I find it 
more satisfactory to raise the plants 
from seed, as they will often bloom 
the first year. I have the blue and 
the white growing together which 
makes a very attractive combination. 
I find that this lovely flower is -per- 
fectly hardy here in Kansas, growing 
with no further care after the second 
vear. In Autumn the old stems should 
not be cut away, but allowed to die off 
naturally, otherwise the crown may be 
injured. 

For a clear, blue flower the Platyco- 
don easily remains at the head of the 
list. 

Mrs. M. N. WILCOX, ( Kans.) 
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March in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








LANT Evergreens this month, not 
Pons: Coniferous Evergreens but 

also Eucalyptus, Acacia, Magnolia, 
Palm, Jacaranda and others. 


Not later than March prune all the 
shrubs which bloom in the Summer 
or Autumn. 


Those who have procrastinated 
about planting Roses, deciduous 
shrubs, and trees, must complete such 
plantings this month while they are 
still dormant. 


Prune Poinsettias now. Easterners 
throw up their hands in incredulity 
when they see how hard we prune 
Poinsettias, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and they are prodigious growers, 
so that they soon make it up. Prune 
also Fuchsias and Hydrangeas. 


A new lawn should be sown this 
month or an old lawn encouraged by a 
vigorous raking and an application of 
old, strawy manure or of blood and 
bone meal. 


No doubt at this time your flats 
are full of seedling plants clamoring 
to be set out. Prepare the beds for 
them by digging up the soil to a 
spade’s length, breaking the lumps, 
raking over and spreading with a good 
pulverized fertilizer such as sheep ma- 
nure or powdered tobacco. Water well 
and plant out the seedlings the next 
day; or better still, the day after a 
shower. 


A number of the summer or fall- 
flowering things, such as Japanese 
Anemones, Chrysanthemums, Michael- 
mas Daisies, Phlox, or Shasta Daisies, 
should be divided and transplanted 
this month. Always use those new 
shoots which grow around the outer 
edge of the clump, and discard the 
old center. 


Continue planting Glads at inter- 
vals of two weeks or thereabouts. 


If the Japanese Anemones are 
crowded, rigorously cut out all the 
runners between plants. If new plants 
are wanted, cut these runners into 
two-inch lengths, plant in sand in a 
shady place and water frequently. 
When large enough, transplant to a 
spot in light shade that has been en- 
riched with peat humus or leaf mould. 


Sowings of the half-hardy Annuals 
may be made now. All of the old 
favorites,—Marigolds, Petunias, Sal- 
piglossis, Zinnias, Stocks and Asters,— 
may be augmented by some of the 
less-familiar ones. 





There are a number of very worthy 
Annuals and Perennials that are sel- 
dom seen in California gardens. When 
planting try some of the following: 

Tithonia speciosa (annual) from 
Mexico, a large shrubby plant bearing 


great dazzling orange-scarlet flowers 
reminiscent of a single Dahlia. 

Klondyke Cosmos, similar to the other 
Cosmos in foliage and flower, but of a 
good orange color, requires a long grow- 
ing season. 

Summer Poinsettia (Euphorbia hetero- 
phylla), an annual growing to two or 
three feet in height with small leaves 
shaped like those of its namesake. In 
Midsummer the whorl of terminal leaves 
on each branch become a brilliant red 
and give the effect of a dwarf Poin- 
settia. 

Calendula radio grows like other 
Marigolds but the flower is globular in 
shape and composed of quilled petals. 

Martynia fragrans (annual) has 
wooly green leaves, grows to two feet 
in height with a terminal cluster of 
large mauve bells which are marked yel- 
low in the throats and are fragrant. 
The peculiar seed pod is responsible for 
its name—“Unicorn Plant.” Half shade. 

Commelina ccelestis (perennial that 
blooms first year) grows two feet high 
with glossy pointed leaves. Has a three 
petal flower of that good shade of blue 
known as “Gentian.” In mass this is 
lovely. 

Torenia fournieri grandiflora (annual) 
grows one foot high, forms a neat plant 
full of pale mauve flowers of Penstem- 
emon shape, peculiarly blotched with 
deep violet. T. Bailloni is similar but 
with yellow flowers having a purple 
throat. 

Dimorphotheca ecklonis (perennial) of 
the same family as the familiar South 
African Daisy (Star of the Veldt) but 
the blooms are larger, of a satiny white, 
tinted with lilac on the reverse side and 
with a purple black center. 

Arctotis scapigera from South Africa 
(related to the Gray Daisy-Arctotis 
grandis) similar to the Gray Daisy but 
in a wide range of colors including 
cream, pale yellow, orange, pale rose, 
deep old rose, lilac, pink, copper, blood 
red and apricot. 

Sweet Rocket or Dame’s Violet (per- 
ennial) is a_ spring-flowering, sweet 
scented herbaceous plant about fifteen 
inches tall. The bloom comes in delicate 
mauve, white and purple and is some- 
what similar to the bloom of Honesty. 


Treat the Delphiniums to wood 
ashes and lime and dig in lightly. 


Watch for all the pests that come 
out during wet weather. Keep the 
yard cleared of boxes, bricks, bits of 


wood, large leaves, etc., for these 
form an excellent hiding-place for 
slugs. Sprinkle meal around for 


them, i.e., a special meal that can be 
bought at seed stores, and which is 
poisonous for snails and slugs, but 
harmless for cats, dogs, chickens or 
children. That bug, known in the 
Eastern States as the “cellar moth,” 
but here in California as the “sow 
bug” is very destructive. It does not 
inhabit our cellars, chiefly because we 
have none, but lives in our gardens in 
great numbers and eats the buds off 
plants, as well as the leaves. To get 
rid of it, mix up one lb. Rye flour, 
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one teaspoonful Paris Green, two tea- 
spoonsful of sugar. Place this con- 
coction on a board, or several boards, 
among the plants. 


That strange insect, the Jerusalem 
Cricket, which likes Dahlia tubers so 
well, must be hunted down now when 
one is planting one’s Dahlias. It lives 
in the earth, grows as large as three 
inches in length, has a brown body as 
brilliant as though it were lacquered 
and looks like a large Grasshopper 
without wings. Mexican workers in 
the fields refuse to kill it when they 
find it, for they say it has a human 


face. They call it “Child of the 
Earth.” There is no poison one can 
set for it. Just kill it as one finds 


it while digging. 


As the blooms fade on the Hya- 
cinths, Daffies, Ixias, etc., cut off the 
flower stalks but do not remove the 
leaves. They are needed to feed the 
bulb. When they have become brown 
and sere, then they may be cut off, not 
pulled. 


There are a number of summer and 
fall-flowering bulbs that should be put 
in the ground now. Beside the Glads 
which go in every two weeks, there 
are Mexican Shell Flowers (Ferraria, 
Tigridia), fall-flowering Crocus, Al- 
stromeria, and Zephranthes. Of this 
last, the pink variety is very fine, and 
is superior to the white. There are 
a number of wild Crocus, natives of 
Switzerland, Asia Minor and India, 
that are beautiful little gems. These 
make fine subjects for a rock garden; 
but, alas, they are quite expensive. 





Coverings for Flower Pots 


ASHIONS for the coverings of flower 

pots in the house change and vary as 
much as other fashions; a few years ago 
people used a kind of rush basket work 
which expanded to suit whatever sized 
pot it was required for, but somehow 
the makers never achieved any strikingly 
artistic design in that line. 

Nowadays one sees flower pots (the 
common red ones), hidden away in china 
bowls of all shapes and sizes, all colors, 
all designs, and certainly there are bowls 
in the shops to suit almost any taste. 
So many of us when we are choosing 
these bowls to hide our flower pots think 
only of the color of the room for which 
we intend them, and forget entirely that 
we have just bought a gorgeous Cycla- 
men which will have much of its pleasure 
taken away if it is placed in an orange 
bowl, or some such contrary color. It 
is better to think of the flowers as well 
as the room if you wish to get a really 
good effect. 

You need not always buy bowls, how- 
ever, if you don’t mind expending a little 
trouble. Get some empty tins, either 
square or round ones will do, and cover 
them with any colored cretonne which 
suits your fancy, or you can use other 
suitable materials if you wish, such as 
linen. It is not at all difficult to do this, 
and you can quickly and easily make a 
number of these covers so that you can 
change them to suit your Daffodils, or 
HYacinths, or other flowers— P. K.— 
(in Popular Gardening) 
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Growing Peonies for Market 
BY MARY E. BENHAM, (ill.) 


NE should start with good vari- 
eties if possible when growing 
Peonies for market. 

By this I do not mean expensive 
roots, for if one must purchase their 
roots a large bed or field will be ex- 
pensive. Fortunately there are many 
good Peonies among the older, cheaper 
varieties; many as low as fifteen dol- 
lars a hundred. Queen Victoria and 
Edulis Superba are low in price but 
still grown in great quantities for the 
cut-flower trade. Queen Victoria 
blooms well, holds up fine in shipping, 
and keeps well in cold storage. There 
is considerable waste in the very 
double varieties, many of the buds 
growing one-sided and imperfect, be- 
coming watersoaked and brown if 
there is much rain. Some varieties 
do not open well if cut the least green; 
others do not bloom well; some shatter 
sooner than others; while some have 
too many small buds. All these things 
should be taken into consideration 
when purchasing roots. It is well to 
know your varieties and avoid disap- 
pointment. 

With good plants, thorough culti- 
vation, and by careful fertilizing one 
should have good buds. We begin 
cutting the buds early in the morning 
and if possible finish early enough that 
the flowers may stand in water a few 
hours before packing. If late when 
we finish cutting, the last are held in 
water until the next day. We do not 
worry about their opening, for the 
buds are held firmly in their paper 
wrapping. When the wind blows and 
the sun is hot the Peonies open rap- 
idly, so we cut them a second time, 
after the load has been sent to town. 


The flowers must be kept in bud as 
the florists like them best that way, 
because they carry better, and it also 
makes a great saving in the box bills. 
The buds are cut when they feel soft, 
and the color shows real bright. 

The ones in the pictures are open 
rather too far. I let them unfold more 
that they might show up better in the 
picture. 

We cut the flowers with a sharp 
knife, leaving two leaves on the stem. 
This sometimes gives a short stem, 
but we prefer that to robbing the 
plant of its foliage. 

In cutting, each worker takes two 
rows, with a helper in between each 
two cutters to carry the buds. By 
doing this the cutters have both hands 
free. They can work faster, be more 
thorough with their work, and it is 
not so tiresome as when they are 
loaded down with flowers. The helper 
carries the flowers to a car where they 
are covered to protect them from sun 
and wind. 

As soon as a load is cut they are 
taken to the shed where the lower 
leaves are stripped, and they are 
bunched for shipment. One can grasp 
all the lower leaves in the hand, and 
remove them with a quick jerk of the 
wrist. We leave four and five leaves 
on the stems, depending on the size of 
the leaves. 

The flowers are bunched thirteen to 
the bunch, each variety to itseif, and 
then set in tubs of water. The tubs 
are covered with light pieces of canvas 
to protect the flowers from drafts. I 
use tubs and a large tank for holding 
the flowers. Tomato stakes are laid 
across the tank to hold the bunches 
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upright, and to keep them from 
slipping into the water. We have a 
cistern at the shed, and a force pump 
inside. We use so much water it 
made it necessary that the water be 
close at hand. The tank has a pipe 
leading out-of-doors, so it is easily 
drained. 


The buds are wrapped in parchment 
paper. This is not necessary, but it 
makes a neater package and does not 
tear as readily as newspaper. The 
parchment paper comes in size 24 x 36 
in. and costs twenty cents a pound. 
This is cut twice, making four small 
sheets of each large sheet, and is just 
the right size to wrap thirteen buds. 
The buds are laid two and a half and 
three inches from the edge of the 
paper, and wrapped firmly. If placed 
too near the edge they will push out 
as they swell. A string is wound four 
times around the package and tied. 
The ends of the stems are cut the 
right length for the cases, and a 
rubber band slipped over to hold them 
together. The bunches are then stood 
in water until ready to pack. I have 
my papers ready and twine cut the 
right length, before I begin shipping, 
so I do not have to stop for this on 
busy days. I use newspapers for lin- 
ing the boxes, bringing them well over 
the sides and ends so they may be 
folded back over the buds after they 
are packed. Small squares of news- 
papers are cut .o wrap around the bot- 
toms of the stems. The stems are 
rough where the leaves were removed 
and are apt to break through the 
parchment paper. We use no water 
about the flowers when packing. 


The Peonies are graded, the small 
being kept by themselves. The flowers 
are packed in strawberry crates 71% x 
16 x 22. They are made solid with 
the center left out. They hold from 
twelve to sixteen dozen, depending on 
size. The picture will give one an 
idea as to how the bundles are placed 
in the box. They are fitted in snugly, 
but not crowded. 

















Picking Peonies in the field 


Peonies bunched and packed ready to ship 
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The color, name of variety, and 
number of doz. in box is placed on the 
outside. The flowers are expressed to 
florists in Chicago who sell them on a 
commission, or are sold to small flor- 
ists. I prefer selling the flowers to 
the small florist for I can set my own 
price at the shed, and I have no ex- 
pressage, cartage, or commission to 
pay. 

Our season often lasts up to and 
after Decoration Day. Four or five 
days before Memorial Day I begin 
holding the flowers in a darkened cel- 
lar, and sometimes realize more for 
them. The flowers open larger and 
the color is better when held in the 
dark, but they wilt when brought up 
into a hot room if they have been held 
too long in a cool place. 





Which One Peony? 


EPLY to Geo. S. Woodruff’s answer 
to the above in November FLOWER 
GROWER: 

If I were limited to but one Peony, 
I should without hesitation say Golden 
Harvest. Its pale-pink-and-cream 
blooms are the very perfection of 
beautiful coloring, and great quan- 
tities of very large blossoms come 
with absolute certainty every year. 

I always disbud ali of my 45 
Peonies, leaving only the center bud 
to a stalk. Golden Harvest blooms are 
enormous with such treatment. Its 
red buds, too, are especially beautiful. 

I have higher-priced ones that I love 
dearly, too, Sarah Bernhardt, Evening 
Glow, James Kelway, La Perle, Ruth 
Brand, Baroness Schroeder, etc., but 
I never fail in my devotion to Golden 
Harvest. 

Is there a highly-rated one of 
similar coloring? If so, would some- 
one kindly give its name? 

Mons. Dupont, Eugenie Verdier and 
Tri de Expo de Lille, came up very 
near to Golden Harvest in my opinion 
also. 

Buy high-priced Peonies, by all 
means, if you can, and be thankful 
that you can; but there is a world of 
beauty for you in moderately-priced 
ones when well grown. 

“PEONY LOVER,” (Ohio) 





Removing Peony Foliage 


Do not remove foliage from your 
Peonies until after hard freezes have 
rendered it useless for further + suste- 
nance of the plant. We prefer to wait 
until the ground is frozen hard and then 
take a good, sharp hoe with which the 
tops can be readily cut off close to the 
ground. Gather in piles and burn. In 
this manner, leaf blotch and other dis- 
eases affecting foliage can be eliminated. 
Some prefer to leave the stems as a 
protection to the plant during the Win- 
ter. It is true they will accumulate 
sufficient snow to form a good protection. 
If this is done, early removal in the 
Spring, before growth starts, is neces- 
sary.— (American Peony Society Bul- 
letin) 
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Something for 


Our Children 








Welcome Robin 


ELCOME Robin belongs to the same 

family that the Bluebirds and all of 
the Thrushes belong to, although they 
do not look much alike. Early in the 
Spring, just a short time after the Blue- 
birds arrive from the warm South, the 
Robins may be seen. 

You will know him by his black head, 
beautiful russet breast, black and white 
throat and yellow bill. He carries him- 
self so proudly, he sure is a handsome 
fellow. Mrs. Robin is almost as beau- 
tiful. Welcome sits on a fence post, 
singing his song of welcome, “Cheer Up, 
Cheer Up, Cheer Up, Cheer, Cheer, 
Cheer.” His song is not as beautiful as 
some other bird songs, but it is a very 
cheery and joyous song, because it is a 
sign of Spring. 

Robins make their foundation for the 
nest of plain dirty mud, covered over 
with dead grass. They are very care- 
less with their housekeeping, making the 
nest in the forks of trees where it is 
often blown down by a strong wind, or 
washed away in high water. 

Food of the Robins consists of bugs and 
worms and small fruits, such as straw- 
berries, cherries and other berries. They 
may eat some of our fruits, but they 
more than pay for them by killing the 
harmful worms. Many times you will 
see Welcome run a few steps and seem 
to be listening, then he will pull out a 
long angleworm and eat it. They surely 
must hear the worm because many times 
there is no hole of any kind in the 
ground where he could see it. I have 
seen them pull out a long worm right in 
the middle of a well-beaten path where 
the ground was hard and dry. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Bible Stories 


NCE upon a time many years ago, 

a man was traveling along the road 
in a country across the sea. While he 
was traveling along, some robbers came 
and robbed him of all he had, stripped 
him of his clothes and wounded him. 
The robbers went on leaving the poor 
man nearly dead. 

In a little while, a priest came along 
the road, but he did not stop to help 
the man. Instead the priest went past 
on the other side. Pretty soon a Levite 
(a kind of officer in the church), came 
by. He saw the man but passed by, not 
stopping to help him. 

Then there came a Samaritan down 
the road. These were people who were 
looked down on by other classes of folks. 
He came up where the man lay and see- 
ing that he was hurt, stopped to help 
him. He put oil on his wounds and put 
him on his own beast, and brought him 
to an inn. There he took care of him 
and helped him. 

The next day the Samaritan had to go 
away, but he told the inn keeper to care 
for the man and gave him money out of 
his own pocket to buy medicine. The 
Samaritan was a good man, and the 
Bible tells us that he was a neighbor 
to the other man because he helped him 
when he needed help. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 


A Doll House 


OR several lessons, we will work on 
furniture for the doll house. This 
time, we will make the rooms. 


First, we must find a wooden, or heavy 
pasteboard box, of the right size and 
proportions for a room. A box, 18 inches 
long, 15 inches wide and 11 inches high 
will make a good size. Take off one long 
—_ and use the other long side for the 

oor, 


Let us first prepare the walls. For 
each little room, we shall need three 
pieces of cardboard, measured and cut a 
very little narrower than the width of 
the inside walls of the room. We will 
need to decide on the color scheme. Sup- 
pose we decide on orange and blue. 
Choose construction paper a little darker 
in tone than cream manila. Cover your 
cardboards: with that. The baseboards, 
door and window frames in a room are 
called the trim. Cut strips of light 
brown paper for baseboards and upper 
mouldings, or freize. Paste these in 
place. Cut rectangles of the same paper 
for doors and windows. Make ruled ink 
lines on windows to look like sash. Space 
and paste the door and windows into 
place. Now fit the cardboards into the 
box. 


Next time, we will make a dining 
table out of wood, for our house. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





A Little Dog 


Did you ever have a little Dog to help 
you with your play? To romp with you, 
and walk with you through a sunny sum- 
mer day? 

If you haven’t—Well, I’ll tell you— 
you’ve missed a lot of joy. I wouldn’t 
trade my little Dog for any girl or boy. 

We’ve never had a quarrel—not the 
leastest tiny one, but always been the 
best of friends from dawn till set of sun, 
and after I’m in bed at night he comes 
in just to say “Good night” and he’ll be 
ready for another long bright day. 

Sometimes when I don’t feel just right 
and do not care to play, he just sits 
down beside me, and not a word we say; 
but we understand each other better 
than most grown folks do—and his 
brown eyes say he’s sorry, and he knows 
I’m feeling blue. 


I think God loves us children so very 
much He knew that we’d need, beside 
our parents, a little Dog—don’t you? 


L. M. LINDLER—(in Our Dumb 
Animals) 





A Rabbit and Hound Game 


Players form small circles of three, 
with one in the center. Two others be- 
come the Rabbit and Hound. The Hound 
chases the Rabbit, who must dash into 
one of the circles of three, thereby sav- 
ing himself, but the one in the circle 
becomes the Rabbit. When the Hound 
catches the Rabbit, they change places, 
the Hound becoming the Rabbit in turn. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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With the Bees in Spring 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 
Gomes is a critical time with the 


Honeybees. After the long con- 

finement of Winter, the colony is 
likely to be greatly reduced in num- 
bers. The small cluster often finds 
it difficult to maintain the temper- 
ature necessary for brood-rearing and 
to supply the food and water from 
the field. A little care at this season 
will bring large returns to the Bee- 
keeper. 

WINDBREAK 


The hives should be so placed as to 
be protected from the chilling winds 
of March. The uncertain weather at 
this season, with warm days followed 
by cold ones, taxes a weak colony to 
the utmost and hundreds of them 
perish needlessly. Hives which are 
placed in the shelter of Evergreen 
Groves or Hedges, or behind some 
barrier fo the wind, provide much 
greater security for the Bees. Not 
only do the Bees build up much faster 
under such protected conditions, but 
they consume less stores. Since less 
fuel is necessary to heat a well shel- 
tered house than an exposed one, we 
can readily see why the Bees must 
consume more honey in order to live 
in an exposed position. 

STORES 

The best insurance which the Bee- 
keeper can provide against failure of 
the honey crop is to see that every 
colony is supplied with an abundance 


of stores in Spring. As soon as the 
first warm days come, the Bees will 
start brood-rearing. When _ brood- 
rearing begins, stores are consumed 
with surprising rapidity. It is gen- 
erally estimated that it requires five 
pounds of honey to rear a pound of 
Bees. While the field force will gather 
some of this nectar and pollen when 
weather will permit, it seldom happens 
that sufficient supplies can be gathered 
as used in Spring. To rear a field 
force of ten pounds of working Bees, 
such as is desirable to produce a good 
crop, will thus consume fifty pounds 
of honey. If the Bees are able to 
gather half of this amount from 
spring flowers, a reserve of twenty- 
five pounds will still be needed in the 
hive. 

Prosperous Beemen who live in good 
homes, drive fine cars, send their chil- 
dren to college, and spend their Win- 
ters in Florida, are the ones who in- 
vest liberally in provisions for their 
Bees at this time. The provident Bee- 
keeper left a big reserve of honey 
with the Bees when they were pre- 
pared for Winter last Fall, or laid it 
aside to give to them early this 
Spring. 

There is no substitute as good as 
natural honey for food for Bees, but 
if that is not available, sugar syrup 
will enable them to live until they can 
secure honey~from the field. Colonies 
which are short of stores should be 

















A good watering piace for Bees and Birds at home of Leon Newton, Orchard, Nebr. 
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fed liberally with sugar syrup on the 
first warm days. Unless one is very 
sure that the apiary from which the 
honey comes is free from disease, it 
is not safe to buy honey to feed. Un- 
less one has provided his own reserve, 
it is safer to feed sugar syrup, mak- 
ing a mixture of about equal parts 
of granulated sugar and water. I 
like best to feed it with a friction top 
pail filled with warm syrup. Small 
holes are punched in the top of the 
pail and it is then turned upside down 
on top of the frames just above the 
cluster of Bees. Burlap sacks spread 
around the can prevents the escape of 
the heat. An empty super on the hive 
provides space for the can, and the 
hive cover is then placed over that, 
leaving all tight and snug. 
WATER 

Water is a pressing need of the 
Bees when brood-rearing is in pro- 
gress. Untold thousands of field Bees 
are lost in early Spring because they 
must go in search of water when the 


weather is unkind. Bees seeking 
water gather about cisterns, bird 
baths, watering troughs or other 


places where open water is available. 
Once they become accustomed to 
watering in such places it is hard 
to prevent their coming, and they 
often thus become a nuisance to the 
owner of the water-supply. 

A dependable supply near the hives 
will thus save annoyance of neighbors 
and loss of Bees from unnecessary 
flight. One of the most satisfactory 
plans which I have seen is made by 
cutting a hollow in one end of a 
block of wood. A small pipe is run 
from the regular water system and 
shut down until it merely drips into 
the hollow. The drip replaces the 
water used by the Bees and the Birds, 
who likewise enjoy it. 

Where running water is not avail- 
able, it is well to provide shallow 
troughs with floats of lath or cork 
on which the Bees may rest while 
drinking. Some provide water in 
glass fruit jars with small holes 
punched in the covers. These are 
turned upside down at the entrance 
of the hive, thus providing water for 
the Bees without leaving home. 

WHEN ALL IS WELL 

A strong colony of Bees in a well- 
sheltered position, with an ample 
supply of food needs little attention 
from the Beekeeper. The Bees will 
pass through prolonged spells of bad 
weather and, although confined to the 
hive for long periods by cold or rain, 
will continue prosperous. They must 
have stores and they need protection 
from wind. There are a few essentials 
which must be supplied and then the 
Bees are best left undisturbed until 
settled warm weather. 





Have you secured your 1929 index? 
10c brings it. We can furnish any 
other previous years at the same 
price. Order now before you forget 
it, and have full use of your copies. 
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Reviving Old Gladiolus Bulbs 


BY FRANK A. PLATZ, (Mich.) 


OST varieties, after being 
M grown a few years from bulb- 

lets will divide, giving from 
two to five bulbs. This method of 
stock increase is misleading, because 
these divisions when planted next 
year will give few bulblets and in- 
ferior blooms. The reason for this 
I believe is that the bulbs which gives 
three to four divisions can not supply 
enough food and energy to produce 
vigorous bulbs. These new bulbs are 
usually flat and deformed, which in 
turn will produce still weaker ones, 
especially if they should also divide. 
Eventually these old bulbs are con- 
sidered useless and discarded. This 
is hard to do if one has spent from 
$1 to $100 for the original bulbs. 


Some growers claim good results 
from old bulbs by cutting them into 
two. This will give a better shaped 
bulb on account of the absence of 
crowding, as in the case of a num- 
ber of bulbs struggling for space on 
top of the mother bulb. I have not 
been able to see where vitality of 
the new bulbs has been increased 
by this method. It looks like a 
straight mathematical equation to me 
%:1:: 1:2. How can a half of 
a bulb produce a better bulb than a 
whole bulb can produce two. 


Undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
method of increasing stock is by grow- 
ing the bulblets. However, it is not 
necessary to let the old or original 
stock run out. My contention is that 
two dozen weak decrepit ones that will 
not give a respectable bloom are not 
as valuable as one dozen vigorous 
ones. Of course where one grows 
bulbs for selling this may not be a 
prime factor. I am certain it is not to 
some growers. 

When these old bulbs have appar- 
ently become useless, so far as a 
representative bloom is concerned, the 
following treatment wiil give surpris- 
ing results. This practice, however, 
is only applicable to comparatively 
small quantities as in the case of rare 
or expensive varieties. 


Just before planting time husk the 
bulbs selected for treatment and pick 
out all eyes except the center or 
strongest one, with a sharp pointed 
knife. The cuts should then be treated 
with dry Semesan and powdered sul- 
phur using 1 part Semesan to 50 of 


sulphur. This is done while the cut is. 


still moist by dipping the bulb into a 
box of the powder and shaking off 
the surplus. A sufficient amount will 
adhere to the fresh cut to heal and 


serve as a preventative to rot and dis- 
ease at these places. 

An appreciable difference will be 
noted in the size of the bloom, also in 
the size and quality of the new bulbs 
when harvested the next year. It 
sure produces exhibition blooms. In 
some cases the desired results will not 
be obtained the first year. However 
this method should be continued until 
a bulb has been grown that will give 
strong divisions. These divisions 
should then be restricted as before 
until they qualify. This may seem 
like unnecessary labor and trouble 
for value received but it is simple 
after one has tried. 


The bulbs in this treatment need 
not be kept separated from the others 
as the ones that need it can easily be 
detected in the stock, i.e. the small 
flat-sided low-crowned ones should be 
the electives. This work may be done 
either a few days or even a few weeks 
before planting, which gives one the 
opportunity to handle quite a stock. 


Many varieties refuse to divide and 
in addition fail to produce bulblets. 
For these I know of no salvation. 
Would that I did! 





Starting Bulblets Early Indoors 


AS AN experiment this year we 
started about one hundred Glad 
bulblets in trays in the house along 
about the last of January, or perhaps 
a little later, treating the same as 
any seed started early indoors,—using 
finely-sifted soil mixed with sand, in 
trays approximately three inches in 
depth, with broken pottery or small 
stones on the bottom of tray to keep 
soil from clogging holes in bottom. 


We planted the bulblets one inch 
apart and one-and-one-half inches in 


depth. They were cared for as any 


other seed started in this way;— 
watered lightly each day, keeping soil 
from caking, and temperature same 
as for other seed. We transplanted, 
as soon as warm enough outside, to 
their permanent place in the garden. 

When transplanting, carry trays 
outside, take a trowel or a large spoon 
and remove bulblets with as much soil 
as possible, placing in hole or trench 
which has been dug to accommodate 
them. We planted them at least one- 
half-inch deeper than they had been 
in tray. 

About this time we also planted our 
other bulblets. 
Fall we found bulblets which had been 
started early had grown to bulbs from 


At digging time this 
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3, to 1% inches in diameter, which 
was not usual, as our other bulblets 
averaged from % to % inches in di- 
ameter. We also had very good bloom 
from some of these bulblets, and all- 
in-all I think it is a gain, and we are 
expecting to go at it in a larger way 
next year. 
F. A. GARDNER, (Conn.) 





Gladiolus Experience 


Two years ago last April I pur- 
chased five dozen new Glad bulbs. 
Some, one of each; others, two or 
three of each. They were bought 
from a reliable bulb man and sup- 
posed to be all new bulbs. 

Those of which I had only one of 
each, only a few bloomed; and I have 
not seen them since. Either they dis- 
appeared or I still have them, which 
I can’t say, as quite a few did not 
bloom this year. 

The cheaper bulbs increased rapidly. 
Where I had only three of a kind, I 
now have nine to fifteen, and all 
bloomed this year. Where I planted 
only one bulb this year, many divided, 
making two or three bulbs, each bear- 
ing a flower. The varieties that di- 
vided readily were Halley, Early 
Snowflake, Black Hawk, Pride of 
Goshen and Alice Tiplady, a beautiful 
orange. 

I fertilize very heavily with bone 
meal, and use quite a lot of wood 
ashes, as land is heavy. 


IDA EKLUND, ( Mass.) 





Glads Fail To Bloom 


Replying to a statement in a recent 
issue, will say that F. A. G., (Conn.,) 
might as well throw away all bulbs 
that fail to bloom. I had the same 
experience a few years ago. I had 
quite a few that did not bloom, al- 
though each old bulb formed several 
very nice large bulbs. Hoping for 
bloom from them the second year I 
planted them but not a bloom did I 
get, so I destroyed them. 

Yes, they make a big growth of 
narrow foliage of a different shade 
from the blooming bulbs. 

A friend gave me what he said were 
choice bulbs, but two-thirds of them 
made this characteristic growth and 
failed to bloom. 

This year I found only a few such 
bulbs among my many thousands of 
blooming bulbs and I took good care 
to destroy them. 


FRANK B. HEADLEY, (Ohio) 





“Old Gladiolus Bulbs” 


I have seen quite a controversy 
about old Gladiolus bulbs. My opinion 
is that an old bulb is one that is 
smaller than that of the previous year 
which has to be picked off below the 
new bulb, but so long as the new bulb 
is larger than the under one, it is 
O. K. ‘for growth and bloom. 


FREDERIC T. JENCKS, (R. I.) 
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Nature Studies and Notes 








The Interesting Chimney Swifts 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ences that can come to a lover 
of Nature is that of trapping 
and banding Chimney Swifts. 


In Chattanooga, Tennessee, Dr. 
Wyman R. Green of the University of 
Chattnooga trapped and banded the 
the first Swifts on October 2, 1928. 
There were 1,000 Birds in the lot 
banded. On May, 1929, he banded 90 
more. On September 21, 1929, 8,000 
were trapped in one chimney at one 
time, and of these 1,500 were banded 
and released. 


On October 8, 1929, on top of an- 
other building, 3,000 Swifts were cap- 
tured and 1,200 were banded. It had 
been estimated that the week pre- 
vious, 20,000 Swifts were roosting in 
that one chimney. 


A trap for catching Chimney Swifts 
is easily made by making a frame to 
fit the top of the chimney. The sides 
and one end are covered with black 
oilcloth; the top with a wire screen, 
and a broad sheet of transparent 
celluloid arranged in a slanting posi- 
tion is fitted at one end. This trans- 
parent sheet slants into a tin funnel 
connected with a tin pipe, like a stove 
pipe, which ends in an 8-foot iron 


(5 of the most thrilling experi- 
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The banding of Chimney Swifts is seen 


in full swing here. The chimney top 
stands 18 feet above the gravel roof which 
is on top of a six-story business house 
in the heart of the city. 


(Photo by Henry Howard) 


cage resting on the roof. As the 
Swift emerges at daybreak he hits 
the wire screen and seeing the light 














tert 





Robert Sparks Walker banding a Chimney Swift 
on the roof of the University of Chattanooga 


at one end flies against it which 
throws him into the funnel and he 
glides as gracefully and gleefully 
through the pipe as a child does when 
sliding down a smooth chute on the 
playground. The Bird is now within 
easy reach and is removed from the 
cage, banded with a small aluminum 
band especially prepared for the pur- 
pose, and then released. 

The banding of Swifts and their 
subsequent captures furnish some in- 
teresting facts regarding their migra- 
tory wanderings. For example, at one 
banding in Chattanooga, out of 8,000 
Birds examined, 20 of them already 
had bands. One came from Kingston, 
Ontario, five from Charleston, South 
Carolina, one from Georgia, one from 
Pennsylvania, and eight had _ been 
banded in Chattanooga in October the 
year previous. 

The Chimney Swift is a most in- 
teresting Bird. With his wings 
spread, he measures one foot, and has 
a body length of five and a half 
inches; yet he weighs only one ounce! 
He rarely ever alights except in a 
hollow tree or a chimney, and it is 
doubtful if many of them ever alight 
from the time they emerge from their 
roosting place at daylight until they 
return at dusk. They capture for 
food, while in flight, thousands and 
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tens of thousands gnats, mosquitoes, 
flies, moths, and other insects. What 
remarkable work they are performing 
for mankind to make the world a more 
wholesome place in which to live, and 
yet few people ever stop to give this 
little Bird the praise that he deserves. 
They take their water while flying at 
a swift speed over a brook or creek, 
with mouths wide open. The fast 
express trains in the East have copied 
his method and now the engineers take 
hold of a lever and scoop up the water 
for their tanks while running sixty or 
more miles per hour. 


The Chimney Swift does not come 
to the earth for anything, unless it is 
to meet his final resting place when 
overtaken by death. When nesting 
time comes, while skimming along at 
a rapid rate, he snatches a dead twig 
from the tree and carries it into the 
idle chimney and with the sticky 
saliva from his mouth, glues the twig 
to the chimney. This is repeated over 
and over until a saucer-like nest is 
built inside where the young Swifts 
are raised. No part of a Chimney 
Swift’s nest ever touches the earth 
before he uses it. 

This Bird, while migrating north- 
wards in Spring, or Southwards in 
Autumn, joins his brothers and enters 
the large abandoned or idle chimneys 
by tens of thousands. They go to 
Central America for the Winter, and 
in all probability, many migrate as 
far as South America. 





Random Nature Notes 


Who can tell us if the spines on the 
green pod of the Okra contains any 
kind of poison? In handling green 
Okra pods, when the flesh comes in 
contact with them, the spines produce 
a stinging sensation. Okra contains 
calcium oxalate crystals and it may 
be that it is this substance that causes 
the irritation. 


At the Boy Scout Camp, Tsatanugi, 
near Chattanooga, Tennessee, in the 
Summer of 1929, I ran across a very 
dainty wild flower that I had never 
seen before. It was Eryngo, (Eryng- 
ium prostratum), and grows in the 
damp meadows, so weak that it 
sprawls in great clumps, reminding 
one of a small species of Bedstraw. 
Its stems and foliage, delicate and 
handsome, and the indigo-colored tiny 
blossoms arranged in the shape of a 
quinine capsule make an attractive 
and pleasing contrast to the green 
foliage. 


Nine years ago I ran across a pink 
species of Price’s Aster. I have been 
growing it ever since, and find it the 
handsomest of any Wild Aster I have 
yet found. Price’s Aster occurs usu- 
ally in purplish-white, white, and 
many other variations; but the pink 
variety I have found to be rare. I 
wonder if any reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER has found this pink variety 
of Wild Aster? 
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Are Habits Eternal? 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


F YOU are a married man, your 

wife possibly already can answer 

this question. But here is a con- 
solation: You are not unlike other 
creatures, even the small Beetles and 
Moths that flit about your lights in 
the evenings. You are not different 
in your nature from the humble Toad 
that seeks insects after dark. 

When you go out on your lawn, or 
into your garden and golf with a spade 
instead of a club, you are often enter- 
tained by the sudden appearance of a 
large white Grubworm. His body is 
so tender that he resents being left 
out in the sunshine. Let me affirm at 
this juncture that these little white 
balls endowed with life are ten times 
more interesting to me than all the 
golf balls in the world! 


I once knew a woman who was a 
first-class naturalist. One Summer 
she went away for a month’s visit. 
When she returned her children had 
saved a special present for her. It 
was simply a large white Grub which 
traveled about on his back instead of 
walking on his feet! Day after day 
the Grub was removed from his jar 
of rich moist earth and plant roots, 
placed out on the ground and he enter- 
tained his spectators by scurrying 
along on his back. He had. complete 
control of his muscular rings, and I 
confess that it was an amusing sight 
to witness his mode of traveling with 
his feet turned skyward! The woman 
nature lover, apparently, was better 
pleased with that little animated 
present than a society woman would 
have been over a five-hundred-dollar 
necklace! 

But the Grubs that are carelessly 
tossed out of the ground with the 
spade where they have been eating 
from the tender grass roots will not 
continue their work underground for- 
ever. When Summer approaches, each 
fully-grown Grub will roll up in the 
earth, and Nature will soon fit it with 
something she does not bestow on 
humanity. In a short time it will 
come forth fitted with wings, and 
when it reaches the air as a May 
Beetle or a June Bug, its engine does 
not run out of gasoline until over- 
taken by death. But its habit of 
sipping juices from the foliage and 
the fruit of trees and vines, still clings 
to it, even though it has become an 
angel in the insect world. 


However, if you are a careful ob- 
server, On some sunny day, you may 
witness a June Bug flying near the 
ground, and when she alights in the 
grass, she walks to a clump and claws 
the dirt away from the stems. There 
she deposits her eggs that will eventu- 
ally bring forth the next generation 
of June Bugs. When she has done 
this, her work and responsibility as a 
mother ceases. The egg hatches into 


a Grub and it begins to feed on the 
juice of the grass-roots. As_ the 
months come and go, the grass-roots 
may disappear, but the Grub keeps 
on growing larger and larger until 
it is ready to develop wings, and then 
it comes forth as an adult Beetle 
possessed with the manners and habits 
that were characteristic of the Beetle 
that laid the eggs. 


But what about the pesky Cutworm 
that is also thrown out of the soil with 
the spade? His habits are also 
eternal. He is a sneak that works 
after dark, and when he finds the 
lights are out he seems instinctively 
to know that his actions cannot be 
observed, and so he slips out and cuts 
down tender tomato, corn, or other 
plants. Before daylight, he has so 
securely hidden that it may be neces- 
sary to employ a first class detective 
to locate him, although he may be 
lounging in breathing distance! When 
this greasy little rascal is promoted 
to an insect-angel with wings, his 
old habits of working in the dark 
cling to him, for he flies about at 
night visiting the flowers for nectar. 
The very fact that a bright light out 
in the open attracts the Cutworm 
moth may be accepted as proof posi- 
tive that the habits of even the lowly 
Cutworm are eternal. 
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Bird-Banding Notes 


In 1924 two Caspian Terns were 
captured in Nova Scotia. The Birds 
had been banded the year previous in 
Michigan. 

A Great Blue Heron was killed in 
the Canal Zone which had been banded 
in Minnesota. 


A White Pelican which had been 
banded in Yellowstone National Park 
was killed in Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

Two Chimney Swifts banded in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, were caught 
in Ottawa, Canada. 


A Robin which was banded in 
Minnesota was taken a year later at 
Pachua on the Mexican tableland. 


A Double-crested Cormorant which 
was banded in July on an island in 
Quebec was shot the following De- 
cember near Lake Okeechobee, Florida. 


A Brown Thrasher was banded and 
recaptured for eight successive years. 


In 1913 a Common Tern and 100 
young Terns were banded at Mus- 
congus Bay, Maine. A negro paddling 
a canoe up the Niger River on the 
west coast of Africa four years later, 
found a strange looking Bird floating 
in the water. When he picked it up, 
he noticed a band on one of the Bird’s 
legs. The negro carried it to a mis- 
sionary who reported it to the Bio- 
logical Survey at Washington. The 
Bird proved to be one of the Terns 
that had been banded in Maine. 





Wild Garlic 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


healthy Wild Garlic plant, simply 

because there is such a general 
hatred prevailing in many parts of the 
country against this pest that it could 
scarcely be appreciated. About the 
best that can be said of Wild Garlic 
is that it is persistent in its efforts 
and has a pretty flower. It is a mem- 
ber of the Lily family. 

Since the Tennessee Experiment 
Station has discovered by stirring a 


| DARE not insert a picture of a 


little mineral oil with sweet milk that 
is impregnated with the flavor of 
Wild Garlic, the oil will absorb the 
unpleasant odor and may be poured 
off, leaving the milk sweet, hatred of 
this pest may become less bitter. 
The accompanying picture shows the 
effect of burning off a field of Wild 
Garlic in Springtime. Nothing but 


mounds of ashes are left, but of 
course, the underground bulbs pass 
uninjured. 








Small mounds of ashes left where healthy growths 
of Garlic grew before this tract was burned over 
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Old Boxes 


BY LILLIAN A. TWICHELL 


OSSESSION seems more absolute 

when a thing is shut away in a 

box. The antiquity of the box is 
undoubtedly great. It is mentioned 
in the Bible and surely must have 
been made by far Eastern nations 
before history’s dawn. 

A beautiful and interesting, as well 
as extensive, collection might be made 
of boxes alone. They have been made 
in many mediums; gold, silver, ala- 
baster, brass, copper, pewter, tin, 
porcelain, wood, papier maché, paste- 
board, tortoise shell, amber, and vari- 
ously ornamented, often with enamel 
and with painting, inlay, lacquer and 
carving. 

Their uses are legion. They have 
been made to hold ointment, jewels, 
trinkets, patches,—worn to enhance 
the beauty of 18th century ladies; 
bands, shawls, bonnets, caps, fans, 
powder, tea, snuff, candies, sewing ma- 
terials, tinder, pipes, candles, Bibles. 
Looking back over this partial list 
they seem to have been associated with 
domestic scenes and most intimately 
with woman’s life. In the elegant 
court life of England under George 
the Third and his sons, and in France, 


especially under Louis and Napoleon, 
the snuff box attained great beauty 
and high money value. Great artists 
lavished skill in its design and orna- 
mentation, and the art of taking snuff 
was almost a social rite. Curiously 
enough Louis XIV, that extravagant 
monarch, was greatly averse to snuff- 
taking by his courtiers, who had to 
hide their elegant boxes until his 
death. 

Among the most attractive boxes 
are those known as patch boxes. I 
have seen them in cloisonné, but the 
loveliest for people of English tradi- 
tion are those of Battersea or Bilston 
enamel. The foundation of the box is 
copper which is completely covered 
with the enamel, and if a rim of metal 
shows, it is brass. These little boxes 
were often given by a lover to his lady 
as a valentine or love token. They 
bear sentiments ranging in fervor 
from “‘A Token of Regard” to a highly 
sentimental verse. There are often 
pictures painted or printed on the 
enamel, and inside the lid may be set 
a mirror of polished steel in the older 
boxes and of looking glass in those of 
the late 18th and early 19th century. 

















Fig. 1. 











Fig. 2. 
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The colors most often found in this 
enamel are blue, pink, and green, with 
covers white as a background for the 
decoration. These boxes are round, 
oblong or elliptical. Only the earliest 
were made at Battersea whose works 
failed in 1756. Others came from 
Bilston in Staffordshire or from Liver- 
pool. 

In the 18th century, tea was ex- 
pensive and highly prized. Not a 
great amount could be afforded and 
that must be carefully guarded. The 
boxes or caddies for holding it were 
furnished with a lock whose key was 
kept by the mistress of the house. The 
box was divided into compartments 
lined, often with lead or zinc; one 
compartment was for green tea and 
one for black. In the elaborate 
caddies of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries, between the tea compart- 
ments was one for a glass sugar bowl 
or basin, often of English or Irish 
glass. These caddies were made of 
the choicest woods, beautifully inlaid 
and mounted with silver. Beautifully 
lacquered ones were imported from 
the Orient. 

The unique kind of box is found 
sometimes among the Pennsylvania 
Germans. These Germans began com- 
ing to America in 1683 and came in 
greater and greater numbers partic- 
ularly from 1710-1740. The bride 
box, as it is called, resembles a bonnet 
box, but it is decorated on the sides 
with the distinctive German flower, 
the Tulip, and with hearts. Its cover 
carries a picture of the bride and 
groom with usually a sentimental in- 
scription. These were gifts from the 
lover to his lady and were for holding 
her ribbons and laces. 

Painted or japanned trinket boxes 
are very commonly met with in this 
country. They are of the 19th cen- 
tury and vary in size from tiny to 
large. They show an excellent use 
of color in their decoration which, 
though crude, is often pleasing. 

Among the most engaging boxes I 
own is one evidently made for a lady’s 
boudoir. The box is of ebony inlaid 
with brass. When closed it looks as 
if it were intended for private papers. 
Lift the lid and there is disclosed an 
interior lined with white satin bor- 
dered with gimp of white and rose 
silk cord. Two corners are partitioned 
off for bottles for perfumes, clear glass 
with gold tracery; the other corners 
are boxes fitted with rose colored 
velvet covers, gimp bordered and gilt 
knobbed; a raised placque of rose col- 
ored velvet in the center holds scis- 
sors, bodkin, thimble and needle case. 
The lid is fitted inside with a mirror, 
in front of which hangs a lambrequin 
of rose colored paper decorated with 
gilt acorn balls and curtains of white 
silk edged at the bottom with rose 
colored fringe. A gay box of the 
“fabulous forties.” 

In a much humbler class are the 
many paper-covered boxes used for 
work, for candies and for trinkets. 
The covers of these are often of glass 
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painted on the back and bound with 
plain or gilt lace paper. Some have 
glass over a colored print for cover 
and the sides are overlaid with a 
patterned paper in uniform tint. The 
inside is paper lined and a mirror 
often adorns the cover. Some have 
feet, some are shaped like a jewel box, 
some are simply square or oblong, 
some are round, and the christening 
boxes that held sweets and were pre- 
sented to the guests after the christen- 
ing, were often adorned with a picture 
relating to childhood. These were 
most often used at French christen- 
ings and were named “dragée” boxes 
from the sweets especially made for 
filling them; candies filled with syrup 
or cordial. Sometimes a picture of 
the Virgin and Child guarded by an 
angel, sometimes a picture of Christ 
adorned the cover. My own, from the 
Island of Jersey, bears a picture of 
Jesus blessing the little children whom 
their mother has brought to him. 

To our ancestors the printed Scrip- 
tures were very precious. Bibles were 
scarce; expensive and sacred. Among 
the oldest boxes found in this country 
are the Bible boxes. They are beau- 
tifully made of oak or pine, plain or 
carved, and fitted with a lock. Often 
the lid is slanting to hold the open 
Bible for the reader. Always the 
hinges are interesting for the boxes 
were used most in the 17th century. 

Any or all of these boxes pay one 
for the hunting. They are not too 
large for the average house to hold 
many, and they are still useful as well 
as decorative. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

No. 1 shows in the center a boudoir 
box of the 1840’s which is described 
in the text. On the left is a French 
dragée box, given at christenings, also 
mentioned. On the right is a Staf- 
fordshire box, or “pot,” with cover 
transfer printed in colors. This box 
probably held potted fish, as the pic- 
ture is one of the Fishing Series. 

No. 2 has on the left a japanned 
and painted tin trinket box. In the 
center is an inlaid rosewood jewel box 
and on the right, a lacquered Chinese 
box. Many boxes like this were fitted 
for tea caddies. 





Tuberoses 

My Tuberoses were a bit “finnicky” 
about blooming this year and I noticed 
that some did not care to bloom. Some 
rather healthy stalks I took up as the 
cold weather came on, and potted. 
These I carried to my school room, 
which has a_ south window, and 
watched for results. All the lazy ones 
resolved in earnest to bloom and one 
I know, excelled all the rest. It sent 
forth a great long spike, 26 inches 
long (it had to be propped against a 
Banana tree) and 12 single blooms de- 
veloped at the end, in a nicely ar- 
ranged cluster. The blooms appeared 
the third week in Nov., after the 
plants had been indoors seven weeks. 


HENRIETTA SCHMEUSZER, (Ohio) 
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Editorial Notes 

HE Utica Garden Club started its 

new year February 3rd after a 
holiday recess of two months. A new 
plan is being tried out for about half 
of each session. Many of the mem- 
bers feel that during the thirteen 
years of the Club’s life most of the 
usual problems have been taken up 
and discussed over and over again, 
and although there is still and always 
will be much to be learned in every 
phase of gardening, that the time has 
come to go a bit deeper. Part of each 
meeting will be devoted to the study 
of botany. At first it will be taken up 
in a very simple practical way follow- 
ing largely a plan of study for be- 
ginners laid out by Mr. Willard Clute, 
Editor of The American Botanist. 
Who knows, before we are through 
we may delve much deeper, if not the 
entire membership, at least a few who 
would like to revise and modernize 
their earlier schooldays’ Botany. 


Other things are also in the air in the 
garden line for Utica. We now have 
three Garden Clubs and several others 
in near-by places. “In union there 
is strength” and that we firmly ex- 
pect to demonstrate in more than one 
way. First, the three Clubs have 
united on a lecture course. Three 
worthwhile lectures will be given in 
January and February. (They will 
have been given and enjoyed before 
these “Notes” can reach the readers.) 
Second, arrangements are under way 
for a Flower Show “of the first water” 
to be held for two days in June, with 
the co-operation of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Third, there is a very 
live desire, which bids fair to be in 
active operation early in February, 
to hold a Yard and Garden Contest as 
put forth by The National Yard and 
Garden Contest Association. Both 
this campaign and the Flower Show 
will be civic affairs. Utica has al- 
ways been known as the city of green- 
houses; now we want it to be known 
far and wide as “The city of flower- 
minded people.” 


The Utica Garden Club also has a 
little project of its own which will be 
carried out if suitable arrangements 
can be made for it. That is, the col- 
lecting and transplanting of Wild 
Flowers in a desirable spot for the 
purpose of preserving them, and in 
some cases bringing to this section of 
the state, Wild Flowers that are not 
found here but do grow in other sec- 
tions of similar climate. For this a 
careful study of soil and water con- 
ditions will have to be made. Start- 
ing on a small scale and with care it 
is hoped in time to develop something 
of a Wild Flower Sanctuary. 


A state law, which perhaps once was 
necessary, and possibly still is, al- 
though the reason is not very clear, is 
going a long way toward exterminat- 
ing wayside Wild Flowers as well as 
making our roadways most unsightly. 
The law which requires all growth to 
be cut and burned; is it ten or twenty 
feet on both sides of the road? A 
great change has been noticed by 
those who travel the same roads many 
times a year, especially those who go 
north to the Adirondacks or the St. 
Lawrence. Where once Wild Phlox, 
Violets, Columbines, Fireweed and 
many other lovely plants bloomed and 
made the roadsides a joy to the be- 
holder, only burned stubble is seen. 


Read this bit headed in big type 
“Wild Flowers Abound Along South’s 
Roads,” .from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


“Morgan City, La.—Scenes reminis- 
cent of the Old South attract the motor- 
ist when he crosses the Atchafalaya 
River here on his way to Texas and 
the Southwest. The visitor who would 
make 300 or 400 miles a day elsewhere 
forgets his usual desire to speed, al- 
though the fine gravel roads along this 
stretch of the Old Spanish Trail enable 
him to travel almost as rapidly as on 
paving. 


“Taking this third and last ferry on 
the trail, the traveler finds himself al- 
most immediately in the fertile Teche 
country, the land of the Acadian exiles 
about whom Longfellow wrote his 
‘Evangeline.’ The road passes through 


sugar cane, rice and cotton fields and 
by nests of plantation houses such as 
the northern visitor might expect but 
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fail to find in many other sections of 
the South. 


“Wild Flowers abound along the road- 
side. It is not uncommon to see acres 
of Cypress Vine in bloom in Autumn. 
Often it is entwined on Goldenrod and 
the purple Ageratum, both of which 
grow in profusion along the trail. These 
blossoms and others beautify the country- 
side until late in the year.” 

No state in the Union has any 
greater natural beauty than New York 
if it were preserved. The countries 
of Europe have no greater natural 
blessings than the United States but 
they use theirs to coax Americans to 
come over and spend their money 
there, while we cover up and disfigure 
our beautiful country with bill boards 
and stands for the sale of indigest- 
ibles, 

Food for tourists is of course neces- 
sary, but with little if any extra out- 
lay except in desire and a bit of labor, 
attractive places could be provided, 
which would entice the passer to stop 
and enjoy a bit of lunch. Bill boards 
should be absolutely out-lawed. 





Useful Hints for March 


ARCH isn’t too late to give a little 

hint on the care of house Ferns. 
A reliable authority says that more 
Ferns are ruined by too much water 
than any other variety of plant. They 
should be watered when dry and 
watered thoroughly but not a “dab” 
every day whether or no. 

Stand the pot in a basin of water 
for fifteen minutes, drain and return 
to its place. Ferns require very little 
water unless they are placed in a very 
dry room and in a sunny spot. A 
little watering on top of the dirt every 
day makes the soil hard and caked; 
considerable watering makes it sour 
as the plant does not use up all of the 
water. What remains becomes stag- 
nant and ruins the dirt; likewise the 
Fern. 

The amateur gardener has two 
“garden sins” or shortcomings that 
probably produce more failures than 
any others; both are likely to be 
caused either by lack of vim (Shall 
we say laziness?) or by attempting 
too much work; not spraying early 
and systematically, and allowing weeds 
to get the better of him (her). March 
is not a garden month in Central 
New York during average seasons, 
but it is the time of times to see that 
the sprayer is in readiness to be used 
before leaf growth starts. Be sure 
that before the month closes you have 
on hand plenty of Bordeaux Mixture, 
Pyrox, Black Leaf 40, Whale oil soap. 
lime sulphur, or some of the various 
commercial compounds that contain 
the same ingredients. Something first 


to prevent mildew, then something to 
keep down the sucking insects like 
aphids 


that come early, multiply 
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enormously, and stay late. 

Know the diseases that the plants 
in your own garden are subject to 
and be ready to prevent them. Like- 
wise the insects. Some of the trees 
and shrubs can probably receive their 
first dose of spray before the first of 
April. Don’t let April Fool’s Day 
come and find you a fit subject be- 
cause of our common enemy, pro- 
crastination. 


Is there an amateur gardener any- 
where who hasn’t several dollars’ 
worth of old seeds, often in envelopes 
that were never opened? It is so 
easy to want and order a lot of things 
that look so alluring in the catalogues 
and then find that one small garden 
just cannot hold everything. 

Now is a good time to “box clean.” 
Probably most of those old seeds have 
lost their power of germination and so 
are worthless, still before throwing 
them away why not get some blotters 
and old plates and test their germinat- 
ing power? Put a few seeds between 
the blotters and keep them moist. Do 
not forget, however, that some seed, 
like Radishes will sprout in two or 
three days while others like Parsley 
take nearer a month. If after a 
proper time has elapsed no life is evi- 
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dent, why cumber the house with dead 
things? 


Those who have the time, patience 
and suitable windows that can be 
spared for the purpose, should remem- 
ber that March is our month (Cent. 
N.Y.) for starting the garden in the 
house. 


March may be stormy, and blustery; 
windy and generally disagreeable, but 
joy of joys it sees the return of our 
beloved Robins. (Who doesn’t watch 
for the first sight of one and even 
hop out of bed at daybreak, trotting 
from window to window to get a peep 
of the one heard warbling its well re- 
membered notes in some nearby trees? ) 
For days the newspapers herald the 
glad tidings that some one somewhere 
saw a Robin on a certain day. The 
Robin like the Crocus is welcomed as 
the sure sign of Spring. Few, how- 
ever, know that several other Birds 
arrive at about the same time as the 
male Robins. (The females come in 
their own flocks a couple of weeks 
later.) 

Cedar Waxwings, Bluebirds and 
Song Sparrows are also early March 
arrivals but are not as well known 
and, except the last, not as apt to come 
right into the city. 





The Latest Garden Attraction 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


ERY few gardens in these days, 

\ whether large or small, escape a 

Lily Pool, and if the said Pool 
is to be anything more than a hole, 
or a tank, full of dirty water, it be- 
hooves the gardener to think long, 
and plan wisely, before undertaking 
its achievement. 

Roughly speaking, gardens are di- 
vided into formal and informal. For 
the formal garden, the formal Pool 
seems the natural concomitant, but I 
am leaning more and more to the 
opinion that a formal Pool, even in 
an informal garden is by all odds the 
most satisfactory, because it is pal- 
pably impossible to make a really 
natural looking Pool amid the sur- 
roundings of the average lawn or 
garden. Such a Pool should be in a 
depression of the ground, shaded by 
overhanging boughs, and the water 
should overflow its edges so that the 
soil around it would be constantly 
moist for the growing of Marsh 
Ferns, Lady Slippers, Sweet Flag, 
Cardinal Flowers, Forget-me-nots, 
Marsh Marigolds and other water- 
loving plants; but these things would 
look sadly out of place in the midst 
of a trim lawn or surrounded by beds 
of gardenesque flowers. 

The formal Pool, on the contrary, 
with its symmetrical lines and simple 
coping, would be the clasp that would 
hold together the rather loose and ir- 
regular mass of the informal garden, 
instead of adding to the confusion. 





Its coping would be sufficient finish, 
and the planting around it would be 
simple,—a few clumps of plants with 
graceful foliage being quite sufficient. 
Such a Pool should be simply and 
rather scantily planted—a few Lilies 
and taller plants—in tubs, to facili- 
tate the cleaning of the Pool, and a 
few submerged plants for the benefit 
of the fish, are all that is necessary 
or desirable, for it should be borne 
in mind that the outstanding beauty 
of the Garden Pool is clear water 
and the lights and shadows that it re- 
flects. 

In no other part of the garden— 
unless it be the rockery—is the “Great 
bright god of Self-Restraint”—the god 
who guides the Japanese in all their 
artistic work—so sorely needed as in 
the construction of a Pool. 

Of course, a water garden is an- 
other story. In that case the water 
is simply a medium for the production 
of plants, even as the soil in the ordi- 
nary garden, and it may be so thickly 
planted that the water will be very 
little in evidence. 


Skill and taste may be used in the 
planting, but if the water is full of 
plants and covered with Lily pads it 
will not matter, so much, whether it 
is clear or not, but such a garden 
should be placed so as to fit smoothly 
into the general scheme, unless it is 
so large and important a feature that 
it may fairly monopolize the visitor’s 
attention. 
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Oncocyclus and Regelia Irises 
BY MRS. C. J. WIGHT, (in California Garden) 


HESE very beautiful and interest- 

ing Irises come originally from Asia 

Minor, Palestine and Syria; the 
Susiana probably coming from Persia. 
They are of difficult culture except un- 
der very special conditions. They grow 
naturally in a climate where the Sum- 
mers are dry and hot, where the Winters 
are cool, and where there is a good 
supply of moisture during the growing 
season. It would seem that the climate 
of Southern California is somewhat 
similar to their natural home. 


The two groups of which we are speak- 
ing are the Regelia and the Oncocyclus. 
The Regelia group is distinguished 
mainly by comparatively narrow falls 
and long narrow beard in the flowers 
and the rootstocks connecting the thick- 
ened portions of the under ground parts 
or corms are long and thin; while the 
Oncocyclus Iris has wide falls, a widely 
extended beard and the rootstocks are 
short and thick. 

Much hybridizing has been done be- 
tween these two groups, and the hybrids 
are recommended as of easier culture 
than the parents, and often more beau- 
tiful, though not so large, as_ the 
Oncocyclus. 

The rhizomes of these Iris are united 
by rootstocks of different lengths, vary- 
ing with the group and species to which 
they are most closely related; those re- 
sembling the Regelia group having com- 
paratively long rhizomes, whereas the 
Oncocyclus varieties have comparatively 
short or even congested rhizomes, which 
are sometimes difficult to separate. Each 
root of whatever variety has a growing 
point for the next season’s growth cen- 
trally situated. On the upper side but 
not very near to the central point will be 
other buds which will give next season’s 
new rhizomes. The present’ well-de- 
veloped one gradually dies and disap- 
pears after it has flowered and gives rise 
to the new growth which is to blossom 
and continue the reproduction the next 
year. The feeding roots grow mainly 
from the outer and under side of the 
rhizome. 

When the roots are planted the old and 
useless portions should be eliminated. 
Decaying and dried shells should all be 
removed, but do not destroy any part 
which has a live bud. 

We have been told that naturally these 
Iris should not be planted until very late 
in the Fall, and then they would bloom 
quickly and the growing season would 
extend until July. In that way good 
roots would be the result. We have never 
been able to keep ours from starting to 
grow too early and so they grow a lot 
before blooming and die down more 
quickly after blooming, thus not giving 
the roots time to grow as large as they 
would if they had a longer growing sea- 
son. 

So we plant as late as we can, which 
may be any time between Sept. 15th and 
Nov. Ist, in well-drained soil, preferably 
on a slope. Our soil is decomposed 
granite. We have used lime on them, 


though we have performed no experi- 
ment to find out whether or not the lime 
was of benefit. 

When they start to grow, look out for 
aphis. You might lose all your roots 
from this cause. Spray at once if you 
see any. 

When dormant the roots stand con- 
siderable cold and have even lived 
through the Winter at Ottawa, Canada, 
but when growing they cannot endure 
much frost. 

After they have bloomed in the Spring, 
and the foliage has died down, it is very 
important that these rhizomes should 
be taken from the ground and kept in a 
dry place, or left in the ground without 
one drop of water during the summer 
months. They tell us that dry Sum- 
mers are conducive to healthfulness in 
these plants, because there is oppor- 
tunity for the callousing or healing over 
of the line of cleavage between the old 
decaying growths and the healthy new 
ones. Where there is humidity and 
moist soil there is little opportunity for 
the corms to heal, and the rotting of the 
older useless portions extends into the 
newer parts to such a degree that the 
plants soon fail from root rot. 

I feel very incompetent to give advice 
regarding these Irises because we are 
very small growers, and our experience 
has only extended over a period of about 
three years. We have not conducted any 
hybridizing experiments. We have only 
tried to make them grow and bloom suc- 
cessfully. 

There are a few rules, however, which 
I can give that if followed will enable 
you to grow a few of these wonderful 
plants in your gardens, if you so desire. 


To summarize the results of Dr. 
Griffiths’ experiments with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the experience 
of some English growers and our own 
experience at La Mesa I would say again 
that they are very exacting in their re- 
quirements. If these requirements are 
not met the results will not be satisfac- 
tory. 

As we know them, these requirements 
are as follows: 


1. Selection of a well drained soil, pref- 
erably coarse in texture. 

. A sunny location. 

. Plant shallow as late in the Fall as 
you can. 

. Remove all dead and useless portions 
before planting. 

. Removal from the soil or kept per- 
fectly dry in the ground during their 
dormant season, June, July, August 
and September, perhaps part of Oc- 
tober. This is most important. If 
you water them during the dormant 
season you will lose them. 

6. Remember that aphis are fatal to 
them. 

7. The application of lime to the soil. 
Some authorities say that the lime is 
necessary. Dr. Griffiths in his experi- 
ments did not notice any difference by 
its use. 

Those which we have successfully 
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grown are the Susiana or Mourning Iris; 
the Charon and the Flecta. These have 
grown, multiplied and bloomed for us. 
We have several other varieties which 
have grown but not bloomed. We keep 
hoping they will and if we keep experi- 
menting long enough and seriously 
enough perhaps they will. 





Late-blooming Tall Bearded Iris 


N THE November issue Mrs. J. Q. 

Adams wishes a list of late bloom- 
ing varieties of Iris. Consulting the 
most authoritative information avail- 
able I find the following varieties 
listed as “late.” To make the list 
more generally valuable the A. I. S. 
Symposium rating and principal color 
effect is included. 

Ambassadeur, 91, dark velvety blended 
bicolor. 

Arygynnis, 83, yellow bicolor. 

Chasseur, 85, yellow. 

Corrida, 84, light blue-lavender. 

Cypriana, 81, lavender violet to purple 
bicolor. 

Dejazet, 78, dull orange and red-violet. 

Grevin, 78, deep purple flushed yellow. 

Hermione, 81, lavender violet bicolor. 

Jacqueline Guillot, 83, lavender violet. 

Jacquesiana, 78, clouded crimson to 
blackish red-purple. 

Knysna, 76, yellow and red-brown bi- 
color. 

Lady Byng, 83, pale rosy lavender. 

Maori Princess, 81, rich yellow bicolor. 

Mariposa, 75, gray white bicolor. 

Marsh Marigold, 81, yellow bicolor. 

Mildred Presby, 87, white bicolor. 

Mme. Chereau, 70, white with lavender 
frill. 

Monsignor, 77, violet and dark purple. 

Morning Splendor, 91, rich petunia 

Nine Wells, 79, lavender violet bicolor. 

Ochracea, 82, yellow blend. 

Princess Osra, 80, frilled white. 

Rene Cayeux, 80, lilac white and red- 
dish violet. 

Rheintraube, 79, violet bicolor. 

Saul, 76, chamois and violet carmine. 

Sindjkha, 80, dull lavender to purple 
blend. 

Valkyrie, 81, light drab and dark 
purple maroon bicolor. 

Virginia Moore, 77, luminous yellow. 

Western Dream, 82, light violet. 

White Knight, 80, pure white. 

W. J. Fryer, 79, olive ochre and black- 
ish red-purple. 

Yellow Moon, 85, soft yellow. 

Yvonne Pelletier, 81, pale lavender bi- 
color. 

Zulu, 85, dull bluish and _ blackish 
violet. 

J. MARION SHULL 





Lime Cures Iris Rot 


I have read several articles on the 
Iris in THE FLOWER GROWER and find 
that the use of lime is recommended 
for prevention of root-rot. After two 
vears’ trial I find that a bad case of 
root-rot can be cleaned up by scoop- 
ing out the soft decayed matter and 
filling hole and exposed roots with hy- 
drated lime (regular builders’ lime). 
This has cleared up clumps that looked 
very bad, indeed. This may be of in- 
terest to your readers. 


S. HOUSTON BAKER 3D, (N. J.) 
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How the Indians Made Sugar 


HOMAS CONANT, a writer of four 

decades ago, discovered how the 
Jesuit Fathers learned the art of sugar- 
making from the Indians. There was 
the annual tapping of the sugar-maple, 
although the Indians did not have iron 
kettles for boiling the sap. It was a 
curious question how they did manage 
to boil down the juice without a kettle. 

They tapped the trees with their tom- 
ahawks and inserted a spile to conduct 
the juice from the tree to a vessel un- 
derneath. This spile was simply a piece 
of dry pine or cedar wood, grooved on 
its upper side. The process was indeed 
crude, yet they succeeded in producing 
a considerable quantity of sugar. 

Their buckets were made by taking a 
roll of birch bark, and sewing up the 
ends with deer sinews or roots. No 
doubt the sap caught in such vessels was 
as sweet as that gathered in our own 
bright tin pails. The sap was carried 
from the trees to the boiling place, where 
there was a large cauldron made of 
sheets of birch bark. Beside this caul- 
dron a fire was built, in which was placed 
a lot of stones. As soon as these stones 
were heated to a red heat, they were 
dropped into the birchen cauldron. As 
the stones were cooled they were taken 
out and hot ones were put in. By re- 
peating this process, slow as it was, the 
sap finally boiled. The boiling was con- 
tinued until the sap was boiled down and 
sugar was the result. 

Thus sugar was made without the aid 
of a kettle. Mr. Conant seemed to fore- 
see doubt in some minds, and assures us 
that his forefathers who came to his 
province in Canada handed down in 
family tradition the story of the Indian 
method of making sugar. Indeed they 
were eyewitnesses themselves. When 
settlers came, the Indians learned a bet- 
ter way, and traded furs for iron kettles 
and began making sugar much as the 
white man makes it today. 


Mrs. PAuL W. EVANS, (in Dearborn 
Independent) 





Porch Decorations For Winter 


For flower decorations on the porch 
in Winter, Coxcomb, Wool Flower, and 
bloom heads of Zebra Grass, as well 
as seed pods of the Money Plant or 
Honesty, are useful. 

The Bachelor Button, Bittersweet 
and Helichrysum are also useful, as 
are many other things which can be 
gathered by the roadside. 

Plenty of English Ivy trained to a 
corner of the porch will stay green all 
Winter. It can also be potted and 
trained on wire in the house. Many 
think of the English Ivy as a tender 
vine but I have had it many years 
where it clings to foundations on the 
north side of the house and windows. 


Flowers for Winter bouquets should 
be cut close to the ground, tied by the 
stems and hung upsidedown in the 
dark to dry, so the blossoms will not 
bend over before they are dry. When 
I arrange them in vases for outdoor 
or porch use, I put dry sand or soil 
around the stems so the wind will not 
disarrange them. Tin cans or plant 
pots make them seem natural . 


Mrs. H. E. ILIFF, ( Kans.) 
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Queries 


Storing Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Have seen nothing recently in this magazine on 
the subject of storing Gladiolus bulbs. For two 
years my bulbs have not kept well as in the 
Spring they are inclined to be sticky. 


When they are dug in the Fall I spread them 
out to dry with the stalks on and I would like to 
know whether the stalks should be removed from 
the bulbs, and whether the stalks should be cut 
off close to the bulb. 


I have cnly a back-lot garden and have never 
had trouble keeping my bulbs until two years ago 
and I cannot tell where the trouble is. 


Mrs. Geo. P. FRASER, 


Answer:—It is now quite generally 
agreed among experienced Gladiolus 
growers that there is no particular ad- 
vantage in leaving the stalk on the 
Gladiolus bulbs after digging. Most 
growers cut the stalk off promptly at 
digging time, and cut it off close to the 
bulb; using a shears for this purpose; a 
pruning shears is good. Theory and 
practice do not always work hand in 
hand and the theory that leaving the 
stalk on the bulb would add strength to 
the bulb seems far-fetched. Indeed, it 
may be argued that the stalk draws 
moisture out of the bulb and thus ex- 
tracts vitality from it instead of adding 
it. Anyway, my own practice has been 
to cut or break the stalk off closely 
when dug. Larger bulbs must be cut 
and I use pruning shears for this pur- 
pose, but on smaller bulbs the tops can 
be broken off, although there is some 
danger of tearing the husk in doing this. 


After digging, bulbs should be exposed 
for a few days to a circulation of air 
so that moisture on surface of the bulb 
is removed. After that they may be 
stored in trays with slat or screen bot- 
toms to a depth of three or four inches; 
or in small quantities they may be 
stored in shallow boxes or bags, with 
air circulating around them. During 
the first few weeks of storage they may 
be inspected and stirred or turned over, 
to help them dry out and cure. The 
storage room should be as cool as pos- 
sible without danger of freezing. <A 
temperature of 40 to 45 degrees is amply 
low for good storage results. The fact 
that bulbs are sticky in the Spring in- 
dicates that the storage room is too 
damp and possibly this is caused by 
lack of ventilation. It may be wise to 
ventilate by opening windows occasion- 
ally during Winter, care being taken not 
to freeze the bulbs. Careful attention 
is necessary in handling ventilation 
during the Winter. 





(Mich. ) 


MADISON COOPER 





Chicken Fertilizer on Glads 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Will it be O. K. to plant Glads in April where 
chicken fertilizer was spread on the ground the 
first of January? 

LuLa DEANEs, ( Miss.) 

Answer:—In Mississippi, where the 
ground is not frozen for any length of 
time, it would seem that if the chicken 
fertilizer was not spread too heavily and 
was rather thoroughly incorporated with 
the earth, that it would be O. K. to plant 
Glads in April as suggested. 


— (EDITOR) 
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Plan for Annual Flower Garden 
To THE EDITOR :— 


I would like a plan for an annua! flower garden, 
the dimensions of which are shown in sketch. 
Because of size, this plot will be ploughed instead 
of spaded. 

I should like a grass walk lengthwise through 
the garden, also a cross walk with bird bath in 
the center. I should not like to have any shrubs, 
at least not the coming year, except perhaps at 
the corners. Next year I may plant shrubs, such 
as Arbor Vitae, around the edges. 

This garden is to furnish flowers for a large 
house from Spring until Fall, so would like those 
annuals which will give continuous bloom, leav- 
ing no bare spots, and including some Dahlias and 
Gladiolus. 

“A READER” 


Answer :—The following plan is sug- 
gested for “A Reader” of this magazine 
who wishes a garden for annuals to take 
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a plot of ground as given in the plan. 
This plot contains a large rock near one 
end which might be used to advantage 
by centering it in the main walk and 
making a small rock garden about it. 
And if the top of the rock is hollowed 
out it would make an ideal bird bath. 
Appropriate rock garden plants should 
be planted between the rocks, even some 
annuals will answer the purpose the 
first year. 

The garden plot is divided by a five- 
foot grass walk, running the long way 
of the garden with a cross walk at the 
rock garden. A few planks will serve on 
this short cross walk, so that the ground 
may be plowed in the Spring. 

The corner plantings are Kochia— 
Summer Cypress. These are used as a 
temporary planting in place of Arbor 
Vitae and would not interfere with the 
spring-plowing. 

The list of annuals in this sketch are 
as follows: 


1. Alyssum 14. Marigolds 

2. Asters 15. Mignonette 
3. Bachelor Button 16. Nasturtium 
4. Baby’s Breath 17. Pansies 

5. Blue Lace Flower 18. Poppies 

6. Calendula 19. Petunias 

7. Cosmos 20. Pyrethrum 
8. Candytuft 21. Strawflowers 
9. Dahlias 22. Scabiosa 

10. Gladiolus 23. Stocks 

11. Gaillardia 24. Snapdragons 
12. Lupines 25. Spider Plant 
13. Larkspur 26. Zinnias 


X. Kochia or Summer Cypress 


O. W. HOFFMAN 





English House Heating Ideas 


To THE EpIToR :— 


Your nete bottom of page 24, January issue: 

We are English and have a young lady from 
New York with us who complains very much of 
the cold. She wears no woolen garments except 
for a wool jersey, and at my persuasion a wool 
suit of underwear. All else is rayon and cotton. 
I asked her what temperature she wanted for a 
house and she said 70 degrees up. Now we have 
only open fires and kitchen stove. Our living 
room is 52 to 58 degrees and we are quite com- 
fortable. What should a house temperature be? 
_ This is country and a bungalow. The outside 
air registers anything from 40 degrees down to 
9 and & degrees of frost (23° to 24° Fah.) and 
snow lies on the ground. We can have 20 and 24 
degrees of frost (8° to 12° Fah.) in severe 
weather, which is rare. 

We were brought up in an English brick house 
of very large rooms and corridors (unheated) 
built with an open courtyard in the middle, and 
the only heat was from open fires in grates,—no 
fires allowed in children’s bedrooms and_ hot 
bottles were unknown. There was a warming 
pan for visitor’s beds and fires for them. 

70 Degrees feels oppressive to me but one finds 
it in hotels and town houses, but is it healthful? 

It scems to me we old people feel the cold less 
than the young, who are always exclaiming how 
cold it is. We are out all day while it’s light, 
too, gardening and caring for animals but so 
are the youngsters. We fear the rising genera- 
tion are either soft or possess poor circulation! 

KATHERINE BRADLEY DyNe, (B. C.) 


Answer :—-While I am a consistent be- 
liever in fireplaces for the home, at the 
same time I am well satisfied that an at- 
tempt to heat a house in cold or even 
cool climates, with a fireplace, (or fire- 
places,) even if one is located in every 
room in the house, is a grave mistake; 
and I might even go further and say 
that it is an impossibility to really suc- 
cessfully heat a house with fireplaces. 

The English idea of heating by means 
of fireplaces only, was first brought to 
my attention when I was in the re- 
frigerating business, when I made a trip 
to Raton, New Mexico, and visited a bun- 
galow in the mountains which had been 
built according to the ideas of the Eng- 
lish wife of the manager. This was 
well-equipped with fireplaces but had no 
heat in the sleeping rooms. The night 


that I stayed there was a fairly cold 
one, and although I did not really suffer 
with the cold, I remember the experi- 
ence as an uncomfortable one; and I also 
remember that the living rooms were 
draughty and likewise uncomfortable. 
The place was a modern one of fair size, 
and well-built, but the attempt at heat- 
ing with fireplaces, as I estimated it 
then, was a dismal failure. 

As I have pointed out editorially in 
this issue, it is important that living 
rooms be heated to a proper temperature 
during the Winter. Dr. Brady who 
writes syndicate stuff for the newspapers 
says that a temperature of 64 to 68 de- 
grees is warm enough for a house, and 
it should be noted that Mrs. Dyne sug- 
gests that her living room is 52 to 58 
degrees or ten degrees colder. My own 
ideas are that we cannot well get along 
with a temperature below 70 degrees in 
our living rooms in the North during 
Winter, and many want the temperature 
at 72 to 76 degrees. 

While the human animal has a very 
flexible constitution or makeup and can 
adapt himself to almost anything in the 
way of temperature, and it is a question 
therefore, more or less, of usage, and 
getting accustomed to a given tempera- 
ture; yet it seems to me that most 
people cannot be comfortable at a tem- 
perature much below 70 degrees during 
Winter. 

This question, taken in its larger 
aspect, is whether a temperature of 70 
degrees, we will say, is really deleterious 
to health as compared with a tempera- 
ture, let us say, of 55 to 60 degrees. 
No one will question the fact that the 
lower temperature requires more con- 
sumption of food to keep the body warm, 
and I think few will question the fact 
that the lower temperature is uncom- 
fortable for average indoor occupations. 
Then it follows that a temperature be- 
low 60 is too cold for good health. We 
must surely be fairly comfortable at the 
temperature provided or we cannot work 
at our best efficiency. 

The question of ventilation is vastly 
important with our present methods of 
construction. Our workmanship is so 
nearly perfect that there is compara- 
tively little ventilation through air leak- 
age, and therefore something like sys- 
tematic ventilation should be provided. 
Where fireplaces are employed ventila- 
tion largely takes care of itself. Indeed, 
if we attempt to heat a house with fire- 
places only, it is probable that we may 
get too much ventilation and in cold 
weather this results not only in reducing 
the temperature of the house but in 
creating a very low humidity, which we 
all know is detrimental to health. Ven- 
tilation should therefore not be overdone. 
The great trouble with most homes is 
that little or no attention is paid to the 
subject, and whatever ventilation is se- 
cured is purely incidental or accidental. 
Fireplaces should therefore be recom- 
mended because they provide a certain 
amount of ventilation by drawing out 
the impure air and creating an influx 
of fresh air through whatever openings 
or cracks may be available. 

Many homes are overheated during 
the Winter in an attempt to be comfort- 
able, partly because houses are poorly 
built and improperly arranged for venti- 
lation. In a well-built house, where leak- 
age of heat through the walls is not 
excessive it will not be necessary to pro- 
vide anywhere near as much heat as in 
a poorly built house. In my own home, 
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built according to advanced ideas of con- 
struction, we know little about outside 
temperatures in Winter; and with the 
hot water heating plant, I am _ using 
radiators of only about half the size 
commonly employed. But this does not 
mean that we do not get good ventilation. 
It only means that there is no excessive 
heat-leakage through the walls of the 
building. My own sleeping room during 
Winter will probably average about 50 
degrees, and I nearly always have two 
or three windows open a little for cir- 
culation of air, even when the wind 
blows. But I like the living rooms and 
my office temperature at about 70 de- 
grees or a little higher, and I am Eng- 
lish enough to resent draughts inside a 
building. 

This Editor for one is not the least 
bit afraid of the younger generation be- 
coming pampered and soft. It is more 
likely that as we get older we see these 
things too keenly. The young are not 
essentially different than they were 
fifty years ago or more. Indeed, if 
there is any difference it is for improve- 
ment rather than otherwise. 

Speaking generally, people give more 
attention to their habitations than they 
formerly did. The automobile has given 
outdoor contact and houses are less im- 
portant than they were, but there is still 
room for much improvement. This 
matter should be a subject for careful 
thought and study on the part of every 
person, as it affects us all. 

Just one more thought before I leave 
this subject. The fireplace has vast 
health-giving qualities that have never 
been fully appreciated. Several years ago 
I touched on this subject editorially by 
suggesting that the direct rays from an 
open fire took the place of direct sun- 
light, and I find that theory of mine is 
substantiated by the scientific people who 
say that the open fire, with its direct 
radiation of heat and light, gives us 
the ultra-violet rays of which we are so 
much in need during the Winter, when 
direct sunshine is largely absent. 

Personally I would not think of living 
in a house without an open fireplace, 
and every person who is planning to 
build a home should make the fireplace 
the central feature of same. 


MADISON COOPER 





Peeling Gladiolus Bulblets 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Should Gladiolus bulblets be peeled for planting 
or kept with the shell on? 
R. P. WALLACE, (Ont.) 


Answer:—Peeling Gladiolus bulblets 
before planting is to increase the per- 
centage of germination, as the shell is 
dry and hard, and prevents moisture 
from getting to the germ, causing it to 
sprout; and also the shell may be so 
hard as to prevent the sprout frem pene- 
trating it. 

This practice can only be resorted to 
with the new and rare varieties, as the 
peeling process is a very slow and tedious 
one and consequently expensive if we 
consider it from a money standpoint. 

Some resort to cracking the shells by 
rolling them with an ordinary rolling- 
pin or similar device. And of course 
the soaking of bulblets before planting 
is well known. 

Peeling or cracking should only be 
done a day or two or a few days before 
the bulblets are planted. 


— (EDITOR) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


LIST OF BEDDING GLADS WANTED 


Will some reader please give a list 
of the 20 best bedding Gladiolus? I 
want to plant in a perennial bed, three 
or four of a kind together, every four 
feet. The bed is about 50 feet from a 
much-traveled street. Long spikes with 
large flowers and bright colors are de- 
sirable. 

T. T. HIBBEN, (Penna.) 


DISTINGUISHING ACID AND ALKALINE SOILS 


Acid and Alkaline Soils are recom- 
mended for various plants and purposes, 
but I see no suggestion as to how to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Any sug- 
gestions or reference on this subject will 
be appreciated. 

GRACE DurRRIB, (N.Y.) 


CARE OF AZALEA 


Can you tell me how to care for an 
Azalea which I received last Christmas? 
It was a mass of blossoms and I would 
like to know how to care for it so as to 
have it bloom again for next Christmas. 

NELLIE DoBsoNn, (Okla.) 


ORIGIN OF COMMON NAMES FOR PLANTS 


Will you please be kind enough to let 
me know, if possible, why plants are 
called by certain common names, as fol- 
lows: 
1—Seabiosa called Pincushion Plant and 

Mourning Bride 
2—Myosotis called Forget-me-not 
3—Pansies called Step-Mother 
4—Balloon Vine called Love-in-a-puff 
5—Nigella called Love-in-the-Mist 
6—Amaranthus Tricolor called Joseph’s 
Coat 








RAID DE SHARON, (Egypt) 


BOX-LAYERING OF PEONIES 


Sometime ago I read the following 
article in a magazine on Peonies: 

“Propagate Peonies by box-layering. Place a 
bottomless box around the plant, fill with fine soil 
and when the box is removed the following Spring 
buds will have formed in the axil of the leaves 
and these are cut away and planted.” 


I suppose that the stems will have 
formed roots below each bud and that 
these are cut off for your new plants. 

Possibly you or some of your readers 
may have had some experience in de- 
veloping Peonies in this manner. If so 
I would like to know as to what suc- 
cess you may have had. 

M. G. LARSEN, (IIl.) 


CARE OF ENGLISH IVY 


An English Ivy plant has been given 
us for our office and it is a lovely plant, 
and we wish to give it good care. Does 
it require much moisture and sunlight? 
How often should it be repotted? Is it 
necessary to trim it or should it be al- 
lowed to “ramble’’? 

I shall be grateful for information. 


MARIE HENRIKSEN, (Minn.) 
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STARTING RED CALIFORNIA LILY 


Can some reader tell me when to start 
the “Red California Lily” so that it will 
come into bloom for Easter? Sugges- 
tions about culture will also be helpful. 


Mrs. CLARA SCHROLL, (IIll.) 


CACTUS TROUBLE 


I have a Cactus which I have had for 
about twenty-eight years. It has al- 
ways been covered with blossoms about 
Christmas time, until the last four years. 
Many of the leaves look withered and do 
not feel firm and plump, and it is slow 
in starting to bloom. 

In the Summer I keep it on a shelf 
where the sun does not reach it and keep 
it quite dry. In the Fall I take it in, 
remove the top earth for about four 
inches and refill with good loam, with a 
little bone meal mixed. 

It stands on a bracket in a south win- 
dow, and I only water it when it seems 
to be quite dry on top and until it runs 
into the plant. As you may know from 
its age, it is very large. When it blos- 
soms now it is rather scattered and not 
the bower of beauty which it was. 

If any reader can offer suggestions 
I will be grateful. 

A small plant taken from the larger 
one behaves much the same. 


Mrs. E. H. STONE, ( Mass.) 


CARE OF FERNS 


Will someone give information about 
the care of the following Ferns: New 
Crested, New Baby’s Breath, and Ostrich 
Plume Fern? 

I have a Sword Fern or Boston Fern 
and do not have any luck with it. It 
seems to be drying up. 

Any suggestions will be helpful. 


Mrs. EpitH R. Rau, (Ind.) 


PLANT DESCRIPTIONS WANTED 


Will some reader describe Buxus 
arborescens pyramidalis, or the common 
Pyramidal Box? 

Would also like to have rather com- 
plete information about Stokesia cyanea, 
or the common Stokes Aster. 

Suggestions as to qualities, good and 
bad, will be helpful. — 


I. F. HARRISON, (Ind.) 


INSECT EATS SANSEVIERIA 


An insect is eating the leaves of my 
Sansevieria laurenti. What must I use 
to destroy them? 

LULA DEANES, ( Miss.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE 


Can some one tell the right name for 
Creeping Charlie? It is a hardy vine 
that grows close to the ground, has light 
green leaves, set close together, and yel- 
low blossoms. It is an old-fashioned 
hardy vine. 

Mrs. McKeEr, (Ohio) 


GROWING THE GLADIOLUS FROM SEED 


I have been looking for an article on 
the subject of growing Gladiolus from 
seed and the details of how it is handled. 
Will someone tell just how this should 
be done from start to finish. 

Also how long does it take to produce 
flowers, and is a hotbed or coldframe 
necessary? 

Mrs. C. E. FRIEL, (Ohio) 
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PROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS 


Illustration shows how Rhododendrons 
can be started by the pebble or shot 
system. 

Bury a branch of Rhododendron, being 
careful not to break or crack branch, 
about two inches below the ground. 
Split branch with a very sharp knife 
and insert small pebble or shot to hold it 
apart in center of the piece that is to 
be buried. Then stake the top of branch 
to stoutly driven stake so there will be 
no play from blowing winds. 

I do this in the Fall and by Spring it 
is well-rooted, when the branch can be 
severed and set out; but I always wait 
till Fall, as I have not the time to keep 
them well-watered the first Summer. 





STAKE UNDER GROUND 
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At my country home I have shrubs 
of many kinds, and bulbs galore, hav- 
ing over 200 varieties of Tulips, and 
27 kinds of Iris. Have Dutch and 
Japanese Iris also. Have so many dif- 
ferent kinds of Daffodils and Narcissi 
I could not number the bulbs and tell 
the kinds. Have many Peonies and 
lovely blossoms. Rarely ever get to see 
my own flowers when they are in bloom 
or at their best as I am away from 
home most always at that time. But as I 
travel far and wide I can have the 
pleasure of seeing other flower lovers’ 
flowers blossom forth in all their beauty. 

YSABELL RUTH HELMs, (Ore.) 


HARDY AMARYLLIS—PLANTS FOR SHADED 
ROOM 
Answering Mrs. Bert Town, (N.Y.,) 


November issue: 

There is an Amaryllis which is per- 
fectly hardy here in N. Y. State which 
winters without protection, getting 
larger clumps year by year if left un- 
disturbed. It is known as Amaryllis 
Halli or by its botanical name, Lycoris 
squamigera. 

The same reader also asks for suit- 
able plants, other than Ferns, for rooms 
which have little sunshine. There are 
two plants which I have found even 
better than Ferns for this purpose. They 
are Aspidistra lurida with its fine green 
leaves or Aspidistra lurida variegata, a 
variegated form. The other plant is 
Sansevieria, or commonly called Sword 
Plant, which can be obtained at any good 
florists, either with green leaves or in its 
variegated forms. No other plants give 
better satisfaction in the house than 
these two, needing very little care other 
than watering and sponging of the 
leaves to keep them free of dust and red 
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spider. Pot both plants sparingly, al- 
lowing them to fill the pots with their 
roots before repotting. 


T. J. Butpitt, (N.Y.) 


JUNEBERRY TREE 


Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio) : 

Juneberry (Amelanchier oblongifolia) 
is a common shrub or small tree in the 
woods of the Atlantic Coast states, where 
it is also known as Shadbush,—or Shad- 
blow here in Connecticut. 

There is a cultivated dwarf variety 
known in the British Isles as Service 
Berry. One of these grew in my grand- 
mother’s garden where its sweet fruits 
were vastly appreciated by the children. 
We knew it as the “sarvice berry” which 
is the appellation given it by the old 
Seotch gardener, and not until I was 
grown did I discover that this was the 
canny Scot’s way of pronouncing “serv- 
ice.” 
The wooded hills here are white with 
the blossoms in early Spring. It may be 
had from various nurseries. 


CAROLINE PEDDLE BALL, (Conn.) 


FLOWERS FOR LATE BLOOM 


One of my favorite flowers for late 
bloom, requested by Mrs. J. Q. Adams 
of Missouri, is the Perennial Aster. This 
flower has been neglected here, but in 
England, the country of my birth, it is 
appreciated and has been much improved 
by the hybridizers. 

You may get many varieties in this 
country from the larger nurseries, and 
all are lovely, colorful, stately things, 
and have excellent keeping qualities 
when cut. There are pure whites, and 
all shades of lavender and purple, from 
almost pure reds and pinks to blues. If 
you get a few Perefinial Asters, you will 
want to try the whole lot. 

My favorites are Erics, pink, with 
semi-double flowers; Climax, very showy 
with lavender blue flowers—grows five 
feet; Blue Gem, very striking; St. 
Egwin, rosy-pink and dwarf; and Glory 
of Colwall, ageratum-blue and double. 


Mrs. MAupD CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


EARLY RED PEONY WANTED 


In an effort to assist Mr. Fuller in 
search for a good red Peony, which will 
bloom one to three days earlier than 
Felix Crousse, I give the following from 
my field book notes on 1929 season:— 

Augustin d’Hour will bloom one to 
three days prior to Felix Crousse. 

M. Martin Cahuzac will bloom about 
three or more days before Felix Crousse. 

Cherry Hill will bloom six or seven 
days before Felix Crousse. 

Richard Carvel will bloom five days 
before Felix Crousse. 


Your reader should by all means make 
the acquaintance of Cherry Hill and also 
of M. Martin Cahuzac and of Mary 
Brand and Philippe Rivoire, if he has a 
special fondness for red Peonies. The 
last two will not bloom for Memorial 
Day. I am not personally partial to red 
Peonies and so am probably quite dis- 
criminating in my selection and limita- 
tion to four. 

To disbud will probably bring the 
Felix Crousse along the required day or 
two earlier. 

Mr. Fuller, I fear shares the guilt with 
Mrs. Fuller, in the matter of cutting 
the bloom. A young plant should not be 
permitted to bear four blooms, one on 


each flower stalk. We do not let our 
one-year plants bloom at all. He per- 
mitted the child to over-exert itself; and 
now that friend wife has cut out both 
lungs, the condition is critical,—decid- 
edly so, at least theoretically. However, 
in fact, I have known very sick people 
to get well. 
C. W. HUBBARD, (IIl.) 


“TREE OF HEAVEN” 


In December number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER Mrs. Ella K. Toby, (Wis.,) asks 
for information regarding the Tree of 
Heaven, which is properly named Ailan- 
thus. 


This tree is a native of Japan. It is 
a lofty, rapid-growing tree with long 
pinnate foliage, one of the most distinct 
of ornamental trees and useful in giv- 
ing tropical effects. There are a number 
of trees of this variety in my neighbor- 
hood and each year I hoe up hundreds 
of little seedlings in my Rose and per- 
ennial beds, from seeds blown from 
trees in a neighboring yard. In the Fall 
the large clusters of orange-red seed pods 
are very beautiful and ornamental. They 
do not grow on the immature trees. 


In my experience the main stem does 
not die to the ground each year but if 
broken off by accident will readily start 
a new growth. In the Fall the long 
leaf stems fall off at their junction with 
the straight branches giving the tree a 
very bare, skeleton appearance. In the 
Spring on account of the length and size 
of the leaf, the foliage is somewhat late 
in maturing. 

The seedlings and trees are very hardy 
and will grow in sandy soil and under 
conditions where many other trees would 
die. 

J. R. HENDERSON, (Ont.) 


ABOUT BLUE HYDRANGEA 


Answering J. H., (Ont.,) June issue: 

Blue is not a fixed color in Hydrangea 
hortensis, but this color often does come 
in certain soils. There is still a little 
doubt as to the cause that produces the 
change from normal,—that is, pink or 
white. In some soils iron filings or alum 
will cause blue flowers, while the same 
treatment will fail on other soils. Hy- 
drangea flowers generally appear first of 
a greenish color, turning to various 
shades of rose on maturity. A cutting 
from a blue-flowered plant does not in- 
sure the transmission of that quality 
for the variation is usually temporary 
and cannot be propagated as a fixed 
variety. There is no place in the country 
that will sell guaranteed blue-flowering 
plants; that is, no reputable firm will 
advertise such. 

The Japanese variety Otaksa is quite 
hardy as far north as the 40th parallel, 
but is not a sure bloomer inasmuch as 
the bud must be “set” the previous year 
and winter-damage destroys it. This is 
also a matter of ripening in the Fall 
for they will stand twenty dgrees of 
frost and flower perfectly if properly 
hardened in the preceding Fall. 

The “French” varieties of Hortensis 
are a result of Lemoine’s hybridizing 
skill and are richer colors and surer 
bloomers, and usually easier to “blue” 
with soil treatment There are also some 
rather recent German varieties that are 
quite rich colors. 

Little Rock, Ark., has many of both 
French and Otaksa varieties of Hydran- 
gea hortensis, planted as foundation 
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shrubs, that bloom all shades of blue 
with an odd plant occasionally having 
both blue and pink flowers or pink only. 
They run at least ninety per cent blues 
and grow up to five feet. One variety 
that I handled there, (our greenhouse 
plants were pink) that was a very ugly 
muddy bronzy red, is, in Indianapolis 
invariably a beautiful, clear, deep-rose 
pink. 

The “German” varieties mentioned re- 
fer to German hybridist’s horticultural 
developments of Hortensis, and not to 
German species. The same applies to 
the French varieties. 


FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


REMEDY FOR CRACKED HANDS 


In answer to Hawn’s’ Pharmacy, 
(Wash.,) in November FLOWER GROWER 
in regard to cracked hands, the follow- 
ing is a formula we have used for about 
forty years:— 


In an 8 oz. bottle, have pharmacist 


mix the following: 

3 oz. glycerine 
4 ** ammonia 
** bay rum 

** rose water 
“* myrrh 


ee) 
ee 


Then add almost an equal quantity of 
(soft) water, thus nearly filling the 
bottle. 

After washing the hands apply a little 
of this lotion and rub into the skin 
without applying the towel. This lotion 
may be used on the face; and it can be 
used on babies as well as the other mem- 
bers of the family. 

C. W. C., (Wash.) 


CRAPE MYRTLE 


I wish to give some information con- 
cerning Crape Myrtle, asked for by a 
reader. 

There are some five or six which thrive 
in this climate. These come from a 
nursery in Virginia. They list four 
colors;—pink, lavender, white and red. 

This shrub is not well-known north of 
the Mason-Dixon line, and the climate of 
New York would probably be too severe, 
although this Ohio Valley, where it has 
recently been down to zero, doesn’t seem 
to affect the Crape Myrtle. 

Those growing here are well mulched 
with leaves and well-rotted manure for 
Winter. The plant dies down close to 
ground, but makes rapid growth in 
Spring; but it will require several years 
to come into full maturity. Personally 
I think the pink is the most effective 
color. 

I am very glad to be able to give this 
information and heartily agree as to the 
beauty of this well-known (in the South) 


shrub. 
Mrs. E. R. SIMon, (Ohio) 


POINSETTIA INFORMATION 


Answering Mrs. E. M. Mossburg, 
(Ind.) : 

Poinsettias will usually be done flow- 
ering by New Years and may be taken 
to the basement and left till Spring. 
They should be set in a place where the 
temperature does not fall below 50 de- 
grees at any time while resting. 

They are of the easiest culture. When 
well started, the potted plants are 
plunged outdoors till September, with 
plenty of water, sunshine and good 
drainage. They do well in rich, heavy 
loam. When the bracts begin to appear, 
give more heat and some manure water 
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to expand them. They are apt to drop 
their leaves if exposed to cold and wet, 
or other unfavorable conditions. 


JOHN HILoogr, (Ill.) 


REMEDY FOR CHIGGERS 


Several people have given remedies 
for chiggers. Down in Southern Mary- 
land I have lived amongst them for 
seventeen Summers. At first, I was al- 
ways getting some, but now I am im- 
mune. I used to find that in the eve- 
ning they hurt worst, but half a tea- 
spoon of soda in half a glassful of water 
taken inwardly helped a lot, as an acid 
stomach makes them more irritating. I 
used mentholatum as soon as I felt one 
coming, rubbing it in vigorously. Some 
people use coal oil, others dilute carbolic 
acid, but mentholatum was our remedy. 


If one can keep to the beaten paths, 
it is better. If one walks in high grass 
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or weeds, the pests get on one’s clothes, 
not necessarily on the stockings, so I 
think sulphur of little value. The 
“animal” is a tiny red bug, no larger 
than a pin point, like a red spider, and 
can be picked off with a pin if one has 
good eyes. 
A. B. A., (D.C.) 


FLOWERS FOR SHADY PLACE 


Mrs. C. de F. Hoxie, asks in the No- 
vember number for flowers which will 
grow in a shady place. I have a long 
border on the north side of a shrubbery 
hedge, which is still further shaded by 
trees, and I have flowers there from frost 
to frost. 

My first bloomers are the Daffodils, 
Emperor variety, and these are followed 
by Darwin Tulips, Painted Lady. Any 
of the spring-flowering bulbs may be 
used in such a position. The common 
variety of Oriental Poppy follows, since 
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it blooms before the trees are thick with 
foliage; and a good companion for this, 
is the Memorial Daisy, which will really 
thrive anywhere. 

Several varieties of Iris, (early bloom- 
ers), flourish in my shady border, and 
the Columbines are marvellous every 
year. Lilium umbellatum proves to be 
the most reliable Lily with me, sending 
up stately four foot stems in June, each 
crowned with five or six beautiful 
orange-red flowers. The Tiger Lily, 
blossoming later, will be valuable in such 
a position. 

Aconitum, or Monkshood, in several 
varieties, will give blue color of which 
I never can have enough in my borders 
Coreopsis, Gaillardia and Shasta Daisies 
give color all Summer to the shady posi- 
tion as well as the sunny one; and the 
Day Lilies, Hemerocallis flava and fulva, 
being the easiest ones, will thrive lustily. 

Late bloom is obtained from Helenium 





Proper Balance Makes 
this Home Intriguing” 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HIS design, 6-C-7, has that rare 
quality which comes from a proper 
balance of formality and irregular- 
ity. The seat at the doorway, with the 
protecting hood above it, the domestic 
touch of the bay window, and the form 
and location of the chimney stack, par- 
take in a certain mild sense of the pic- 





turesque. By such means individuality 
is lent to architecture. Small houses 
having these qualities are much desired. 

In this design, the long living room 
running across the front should be an 
especially beautiful one as it has a fire- 
place at one end with book shelves at 
both sides, with also the charm of a pro- 
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jecting bay window. The living room is 
without doubt the feature of this house, 
but the other rooms are also conveniently 
disposed and well-lighted. 

There are six rooms in all, with, of 
course, the usual basement and bath. 
Looking over the plans one finds the 
highly desirable feature of access to the 
front door from the kitchen without 
going through the other parts of the 
house—a merit that will appeal to many. 
In the front hall there is a vestibule and 
coat closet and in the kitchen hallway a 
commodious storage closet. The grade 
entrance, which would probably open out 
on the garage driveway, would be con- 
venient for deliveries. 

Observe how well the kitchen is 
equipped with work and storage space 
and in the'dining room how pleasantly 
it is lighted with four windows of good 


size. In the second story there are three 
bedrooms, bath, and generous closet 
space. 


Many people who engage in the study 
of house plans will recognize in this a 
type that is often used with other ex- 
teriors. It is indeed a favorite with 
architects, and this comes about because 
they appreciate the logic and orderliness 
of this arrangement. So far as costs are 
concerned, it partakes of all the advan- 
tages which come from a rectangular 
plan, for with such houses the labor of 
construction tends to be less. So far as 
convenience and even luxury is con- 
cerned, it has the former quality through 
the common sense arrangement of the 
plan and possibilities of the latter to any 
extent to which the home builder may 
wish to carry it. In this respect a porch 
may be added to the rear opening off the 
dining room, and with it, it is hoped, a 
view of garden and pleasant green turf. 
Such a porch in close proximity to the 
kitchen might well serve as a dining 
porch in fine weather. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish of wide siding, or of large shingles, 
shingle roof. 


Lot size: Approximately 40 feet or 
more. 
Facing: This house is designed to 


face east or south. 
for other facings. 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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autumnale, whose tall yellow flowers al- 
rays cause my friends to exclaim over, 
grown as they are here in the shade. 
Chrysanthemums also will stand shade, 
contrary to the belief of many. Violets, 
Lilies-of-the-valley, Feverfew, and Achil- 
lea, The Pearl, all grow in my shady 
border. 

Mrs. MAuD CHEGWIDDEN, (Utah) 


TWENTY BEST DAHLIAS 


Answering Mrs. M. Olsen, (Wis.) :— 

I think the following will prove most 
satisfactory :—Aibenita, Anum Ra, Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Jr., Etendard de Lyon, 
Hortulanus Fiet, Insulinde, Jersey’s 
Beacon, Jersey Beauty, Judge Marean, 
Kitty Dunlap, La Mascotte, L. Kramer 
Peacock, Millionaire, Mrs. I. de Ver 
Warner, Patrick O’Mara, Pride of Cali- 
fornia, Sagamore, The Grizzly, The 
U. S. A., Valley Forge and The Wizard 
of Oz. 

Mrs. JOHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 


VINCA VINE AS HOUSE PLANT 
Falk, (Kans.,) 


Answering Mrs. Bess E. 
Dec. issue :— 

Vinea major variegata may be potted 
in October for use as a Winter house 
plant. 

However, English Ivy would succeed 
better, and also comes in a variegated 
variety. 

The Vinea runners are best cut back 
at time of the potting to four inches. A 
rich soil and abundant waterings must 
be given. .Not much growth will take 
place until February, March and April. 
It may surprise some that Vinca often 
blossoms during these months, a very 
pretty light-blue bloom. This vine, or 
the plain-green variety, is made use of 
in the South as ground cover where grass 
will not succeed, it being able to stand 
fifteen degrees of frost. 

Colder sections must be content with 
the smaller Vinea minor, or trailing 
Myrtle, which endures below-zero tem- 
perature. 

FRANK Boyp, (Ind.) 


REMEDY FOR SCALY BUGS 


Answering Mrs. H. A. Swisher, 
(Ohio): 

One of the very best sprays for Scaly 
Bugs is the pyrethrum spray. This kills 
by contact, by suffocation, and by 
stomach poison. It can be used as a 
spray or can be used to drench soil or 
infected places with the very best of 
results and with safety to plants. This 
does not apply to regular scale which 
attacks trees, shrubs and some plants. 
The scale is not a bug, as it attaches 
itself to the bark or leaves. For the 
regular scale, the oil-base sprays are 
the best, but one must know definitely 
what the spraying is for so as to be 
able to use the right product. 


J. A. VAN KLEECK, (Ohio) 


ANTS ON PEONY BUDS 


Answering Mrs. Wagner, (Wis.) :— 

The Ants will not hurt your Peony 
buds. They are after the honey dew 
which is exuded from the buds, and you 
cannot keep them from it. 


A. M. Srmons, (N.S.) 


JUNEBERRY NOTES 


Answering D. H. Sanford, (Ohio,) 
about Juneberry, .(Amelanchier) :— 
At least four plants are worthy of 


consideration. The Shad Bush June- 
berry, (Amelanchier laevis) which grows 
up to 40 feet; the dwarf Juneberry 
(Amelanchier canadensis) 2 to 5 feet; 
the northern dwarf Juneberry; and the 
western Service Berry or Shad Bush, a 
low shrub, a few feet tall. 

The Juneberry is receiving more at- 
tention from nurserymen; many firms 
cataloguing them. 

Birds, especially the Robins, are very 
fond of the fruit and it is worthy of con- 
sideration on this account alone. I notice 
the Indians in western Dakota make use 
of berries, both fresh and dried. 

The plant can’ be propagated from 
stratified seed sown in the Spring; or 
from sprouts taken from the base of the 
plants. 

Trained as a tree, or as a many- 
stemmed shrub, the Juneberries are all 
desirable lawn and park ornamentals. 

I believe the Juneberry may sometime 
make, through proper propagation, a fine 
food supply similar to currants. 


G. B., (Mich.) 
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GLOXINIA INFORMATION 


Answering Mrs. J. E. Robinson, 
(T1l.): 

Gloxinias may be raised either from 
seed or bulbs. If planted about Jan- 
uary in a light sandy loam, they should 
bloom in June or July. 


To raise from seed follow these di- 
rections: Sow early in February in well- 
drained pots of finely-sifted soil. Place 
in a temperature of about 70 degrees 
and shade carefully. When the plants 
are large enough to handle, pot off 
singly into small pots, filled with a com- 
post of leaf-mold, peat and sand. Grow 
on until well rooted in the small pots, 
then transplant into larger ones filled 
with a similar compost. The plants re- 
quire plenty of water and need frequent 
spraying with tepid water. 

After flowering, allow the plants to 
ripen off and store in a dry place until 
the next Spring. Plants should bloom 
in five months after sowing seed. 


Mrs. JOHN G. SLATER, (N.Y.) 
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RATE 12'2 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 














Aquatics 





AQUARIUM PLANTS, Fish Foods, Aquarium Sup- 
plies. F. W. Schumacher, P. O. Box 131, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 








Bulbs 





CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—60 Choice varieties at 
near wholesale prices. Elite Glory, $1.00; Champagne, 
50c postpaid. Send for price list. M. Markland, 
1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DAHLIA SEED—Real thrills in store for gardeners 
wanting novelties. Send for free booklet Chageda 
Dahlia Seed or regular Catalog listing a thousand va- 
rieties of bulbs, plants and seeds. Charles G. Davis, 
San Leandro, Calif. 


DAHLIAS, 35, $2.00; 100, $5.00; not labeled. 25, 
$2.00; 75, $5.00; labeled. Perennial phlox mixed, 
mammoth scarlet cannas, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.00. Mrs. 
Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 


SEND FOR OUR 1930 descriptive Dahlia catalog. 
Parkmont Gardens. Parkmont and Greenhill Aves., 
Baltimore, Md. 


DAHLIA LOVERS—Help make up these collections. 
Ten large flowered varieties, $3.50. Ten kinds good 
sized flowers, $2.50. Fight pompons, $1.25. Write 
for particulars and price list. Miss Lola Borradaile, 
Camden, Ohio. 

















UNUSUAL ‘BULB. SEEDS: 54 easily grown kinds in- 
cluding 16 Lilies, also Grape Hyacinth, Tigridia, Calla, 
Amaryllis, Autumn Crocus, Galtonia, Camas Flower, 
etc. Big packets Catalog free. Rex Pearce, Mer- 
chantville, N. J. 


IT TAKES A MIGHTY GOOD DAHLIA to remain on 
our rated price list, now ready, listing the best from 
East and West. Watch for our April specials. Hillcrest 
Roseries, Progress, Pa. Dahlias, Roses, Peonies, Iris, 
Gladiolus. 





BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING—tTigridias 25c, 
Pink Callas 75c, Magic Lily $1.00, Chlidanthus, Is- 
mene, Panceaten. Zephyranthes, 20c each. Catalog 
free. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, California. 








‘Cacti 





TEN CACTI and Succulents for one dollar. M. C. 
Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CACTI, CACTI, CACTI—10 handsome rare specimens, 
all different, blooming size, $2.50 postpaid. Pkt. of 
mixed seeds and catalogue 25c. Mrs. C. E. Pattison, 
Station _ A, | Box _95, El Paso, Texas. 


ILLUSTRATED ) CACTUS and succulent catalogue. 500 
varieties, price 25c to be deducted from first order of 
$2.00. Information and plants no one else offers in 
U. S. McCabe Cactus Garden, Rt. 3, San Diego, Calif. 








“OUR 101 DAHLIAS’’—May we send you this help- 
ful catalogue listing the best old and new at fair prices. 
Collection one each, Charles Stratton, Champagne, Paul 
Micheals, California Superba, I. DeWarner, Tom Lundy, 
Azalia. Prepaid——Three Dollars—Valley Inn Flower 
Farms, Monongahela, Pa. 


GOLD CROWN DAHLIA SEED is winning prizes for 
customers all over this continent, see wonderful testi- 
monials One dollar packet. ‘New pompon Zinnia 
“Crown Jewel,’’ very beautiful, fifty cents. Catalogue 
C: aw Dahlias. A. G. Goodacre, Box 86, Gardena, 
alif 


DAHLIAS—Choice Standard varieties. Write for price 


list. _Logan’s Dahlia Gardens, R. 1, Box 277, Beaver 
ton, Oregon. 


DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE—Famous for quality, 
choice varieties, low prices. N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th 
St., Portland, Oregon. 














A RARE COLLECTION of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas Cacti. Blooming size 20 different varieties, 
$3.50, express collect. Satisfaction or money returned. 
Tucson Cacti Nursery, Box 862, Tucson, Arizona. 








SIX NAMED DAHLIAS $1.75—Catalogue of choice 
Dahlias and Gladioli. Logan Dahlia Gardens, Route 5, 
Butler, Pa. 

“ORCHID FLOWERED” DAHLIAS — Latest Eu- 
ropean Sensation. Seed $1.00 packet. Mignon Dahlia 








seed 50c. International Test Gardens, North Van- 

Chrysanthemums couver, B. C., Can. i 
CALIFORNIA GROWN CHRYSANTHEMUM Plants. DAHLIAS—Pres. Wilson, Eldorado, e of San 
Without artificial heat. Retail. Postpaid. Catalog. Francisco, Robert Treat, Susan Travis. .00 value 
A. Wallace, Rte. 2, Box 1095, San Fernando, sent prepaid for $2.50. Catalogue. ae Langlois 


Calif. 


Floral Garden, 3504 E. 7th St., Vancouver, Wash. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 labeled plants, early and 
midseason varieties, largest prize Chrysanthemums, pink, 
white and yellow Turners in each choice collection, 
$1.00. 12 plants early and midseason new hardy 
Chrysanthemums, choice collection, $1.00. Culture 
leaflet with order. 7 choice long- spurred Columbines, 
$1.00. 7 double Pyrethrums very fine, $1.00. ‘The 
Gardens,” 238 E. Boundary Ave., York, Penna. 


10 DIFFERENT California Outdoor Grown A 
rooted Chrysanthemum Plants, all labe 1.0 
Fifteen Plants, unlabeled, $1.00. Send for s aaaen 
Gracefield Gardens, Compton, California. 


Dahlias 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST for 1930 ready. Send for 
it. The Best for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, 
Boston 24, Mass. 


SUPERB DAHLIAS for home garden and for the 
fancier. Send for catalogue. Jean F. Schroeder, 2843 
Fowler Ave., Ogden, Utah. 




















SAVE 25 TO 50%-—Best New and Standard Prize 
Winning Dahlias. Growers and Distributors. Lake- 
wood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 


JANE COWL PLANTS A 4 -™ EACH, postpaid. Good 
ig ; ama $1.7 . W. Burroughs, Audu- 
on e 


DAHLIA LOVERS—tThree fine Dahlias for $1.00; 
Judge Marean, Jersey Beauty; and Ellinor Vandeveer, 
all post-paid. Price List mailed free. Leonard Phil- 
lippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 


DAHLIA PLANTS—Jane Cowl, $2.50—Regal, $3.00 
—Hardwood ashes makes them grow, 100 Ibs, $1.75. 
Victor Richardson, 511 Garden St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 




















Delphiniums 


GROW BEAUTIFUL DELPHINIUMS from seed se- 
lected from my choicest varieties, including Wrexhams. 
$1.00 for generous packet. Amelia A. Hatt, Fenwick, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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